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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ One Sparkle of Gold,” * Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., Sc. 
—— <g> 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay. 
Richard III. 


Lovist Fernie stood silently contemplating the 
solitary tenant of the cave, with a curious rather than 
sympathizing expression on her dark, handsome 
features. Nevertheless, with her inquisition there 
was, perhaps, that mingling of contempt which some 
persons have decided to be one ingredient of pity, and 
she laid her hand on his arm with something of a 
patronizing air. 

“You seem quite overcome, my lord,” she said. 
“Do not give up like this, or [do not know what will 
be the consequences.” 

The young man looked fixedly up at her. 

“TI do not know who you are,” he returned ; “ but 
I suppose you must have some idea of me and my 
Position, or you would not speak thus, and, if so, I 
heed not tell you that there is terrible ground for 
despair, You say well—I cannot even guess what 
may be the consequences.” 

“Not if you have a weak, cowardly heart,” she re- 
turned. “But if you will listen to me you will be 
safe enough.” 

“But not innocent!” he groaned, ‘ The stain of 
blood cannot be cleansed from my hands, and its 
Tetribution will follow.” 

“Iam not so sure where the guilt really lies,” she 
Said, significantly, “and it is on that account that I 
have left my lady weeping by Lord Hartford’s bed- 
side, and have come hither.” 

Weeping! Then she does mourn him,” repeated 
the recluse, bitterly. 

"I should scarcely think you could doubt that,” 
Was the reply. “ Don’t you know my lady was 
learly accepted by Lord Hartford, and would have 
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been betrothed to him by this time but for this un- 
lucky business ?” 

“Then she is a traitress, and I am a murderer!” 
gasped Lord Quentin, for of course it was the exas- 
perated adversary of the wounded marquis who had 
found refuge in that gloomy retreat. ‘Life is value- 
less to me then, deprived as it is of all that could 
give it happiness. As well give up all—and die.” 

“ Only that in a case like yours it may not bo sim- 
ple death,” replied Louise, coolly. “ There are a good 
many other things to consider, my lord, besides just 
leaving this world and what it offers us. I don’t 
suppose the punishment of a murder is very differ- 
ent because it was not done in the way we common 
people manage these matters; and they do tell me 
that in England it does not make so much difference 
whether it is a peer or peasant that does it. How 
would you fancy that, my lord?” 

He shuddered visibly. 

‘“ Thea you do not think there is any hope?” he 
asked, sadly, 

“There is, perhaps, a sort of hope while life lasts,” 
she said, scornfully ; “ but no wise man would ever 
think of trusting to it. As far as I know, Lord Hart- 
ford may be gone by this time; he was at the very 
last gasp when I came away.” 

“ And she could allow it! She could listen to his 
proposal, when already bound to me!” he mused, 
rather to himself .than his companion. “It was base 
and cowardly ; playing with both, false to one, which- 
ever she meant to throw over. Who could have 
thought it of one so fair and noble ?” 

“ Only it is few except the fair and high-born that 
get the chance,” sneered Louise, coolly. “The more 
lovely and desirable a girl is the more it galls her to 
give up the best market for her charms, I don’t sup- 
pose my lady is worse than others, only she has a 
better opportunity. A rich, young, handsome lord, 
the heir of a duke, was in her grasp. I can hardly 
blame her for trying to make the best of her oppor- 
tunity.” 

“A good prospect for any lover of your own,” 
observed Quentin, half diverted from his own engross- 
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ing sorrows by the Abigail’s worldly wisdom. “ Pray 
do you act on your own doctrines, fair Louise?” 

“TJ don’t know, and if I did I should not tell,” she 
answered, flippantly, “Perhaps I have got the best 
chance in my fingers that I’m ever likely to get. 
Any way, I’ve come to help you, if I can, not to talk 
about what does not concern you. You must escape, 
my lord, if it is possible. This place might be 
searched, and it would be very awkward if you were 
to be discovered, like a fox in a trap,” 

Quentin shook his head. 

“There is small chance of my being found here, 
unless by your lady’s orders and information,” he 
said. ‘And I would rather know the worst before I 
attempt a cowardly flight. So long as Lord Hartford 
lives I shall remain on the spot.” 

“There is a great deal of bravery in that,” she 
sneered. “If I were a man and meant to stand out 
in a crime I would do it openly, not sneaking under 
ground like a mole, Iam half sorry I undertook to 
help such a coward, who has not courage either to 
bear a punishment or to fly from it.” 

“So then it is all of a piece with the rest,” said 
the young man, bitterly. “{ suppose it is for gain 
that you do it, after all; and that you shall have in 
abundance. Your trouble will not be unrewarded, I 
can promise you.” 

“Oh, it is not for that; it is to please one to whom 
I am bound,” replied Louise. ‘Do not flatter your- 
self that it is either for love of you or your money I 
give myself the risk and the trouble.” 

“Then she does repent, she does still love me!” 
said Quentin, eagerly. “It was a vain infatuation 
after all, and she is true to me at heart.” 

“Oh, don’t flatter yourself,” taunted Louise. “It 
is a very different person to my lady who has sent 
me to you; and, what is more. I don’t suppose that, 
except for the scandal, she’d be at all sorry to get rid 
of you, my lord. There was a Countess of Mont 
Sorell once who might have been different ; but she 
was like the rest of us low-born dameels, and did not 
understand high-born ways. You taught her the 
lesson first, my lord, I expect.” 
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Quentin groaned in uncontrollable agony. 

‘Woman, whoever sent you surely did not mean 
you to taunt mein my deep misery,” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “Itis enough to drive me mad@, even to 
think of those days aud the present.’ 

“ Yes, I dou’t suppose you can doubt that the poor 
girl did love you, my lord,” was the meaning retort. 
** You did not seruple to give the last blow when she 
was crushed to the earth, You can scarcely complain 
now that it is your turn.” 

A sudden idea occurred to Quentin Oliphant’s trou- 
bled brain. 

He seized the Abigail’s hand eagerly, and gazed 
inquiringly in her face. 

* Woman, speak. Was it she? Was it Pauline 
who sent you here?” 

Louise snatehed away her fingers impatiently. 

“ Oertainly not, Ihave never seen or heard of that 
unfortunate girl since she left her own splendid house 
iu disgrace and sorrow. If she is wise she has for- 
gottem you loug since, or has learned to hate you for 
yourtreacherous cruelty.” 

“No, she is too gentic to hate,” murasared Quen- 
tin, sadly. “ That would be more like—” 

“ Her 4d cousin—my own lady,” interrupted 
Louise. “ You are just right, my lord. Thecoun- 
tess is about as haughty a woman a8 ever wore a 
coronet, and, what is more, she is a hundred times 
worse since she got one, which is, I suppose, only 
natural; amd that old woman does not do her way 
good, whoever she is. But all this is nothing to me, 
she added. “I don’t suppose I shall be there very 
long to care what sort of a temper she may have. All 
I have to say is that neither the trae mor the false 
countess has employed me to save you, but some one 
a great deal more sensible and trusty than either of 
them. And what is the best safeguard for you is 
that it suits bim for you to get awayas fast as you 
can, though be dares not appear himeelf in your 
escape. Are you ready to go, for I have delayed too 
long already ?” 

Qneutin hesitated. The love of life, the yearning 
desire to punish the treachery of Estelle, aud to pre- 
vent any chance of the accomplishmentoi her hopes, 
was well nigh sure to prevail over the passing re- 
morse that made solitude and concealment the only 
enderable position, 

“Tf you ave true,” ho said, “sure and true, I will 
take the miserable alternative you offer me. But how 
am I to be sure that I cam trast you? You may but 
betray me into my ememies’ bamds if you are the 
worthy servant of your mistress,” be added, scorn- 
fully. 

“It would be a very needless waste of trouble,” 
she returned. “I could very easily give notice to 
the police and have them on your track in less than 
two hours if I wished. Poor, weak idiot,” she added, 
impatiently. “I begin to think my lady not so bad 
after all. I suppose she got weary of you for being 
such a@ craven.” 

Perhaps Quentin Oliphant could not have suffered 
a@ much keener punishment than to be forced to en- 
dure quietly the contemptuous taunts of the depen- 
dent of his treacherous betrothed, and had not a half- 
involuatary movement of hers towards the mouth of 
the cave warned him of the danger of his position he 
would perhaps have indulged the passionate resent- 
ment the insolence of the girl fired up. 

But the retreating steps, the gloomy cave, the im- 
pending fate that threatened him if those steps once 
disappeared from sight and hearing, brought.a chill 
dread to his mind which was even stronger than the 
imperious pride or rather vanity that had been his 
bane’through life. 

“ Stay,” he said, eagerly. “Stay. I will trust you. 


Indeed, it is but a choice of evils and dangers. But 
whither.and how am I to go?” 
“ Leave those to me,” returned Louise, coolly. “It 


just comes to this, my lord. If the marquis should 
die you may be pretty sure that the cause of the death 
of an heir to a dukedom will not pass uninvestigated, 
and that every corner in this neighbourhood is sure 
to be searched and your track pretty well scented out 
by the skilful officers that will beemployed. Whatl 
intend is to conduct you by @ circuitous route toa 
place of safety, and if one retreat gets risky I shall 
keep watch and have you taken off to another till 
the heat of pursuitis over. Lat any rate;shall have 
the first and surest information, and shall keep in-my 
own hands the link of communication with you. Now 
come quickly and silently.” 

He rose from the largestone which had served him 
for a seat since his retreat to that gloomy cavern, and 
prepared to follow his conductsess without another 
word of remonstrance or inquiry. 

It was a strange change since a brief twelve hours 
before, when he was in the enjoyment of all that rank 
aud wealth could give. Now ho was afugitive, with 
neither means to purchase his escape nor power to 
decide on his own course. 

Pauliue’s terrible reverse was scarcely more strik- 





ing, if more permanent, than that of her false lover. 
Perhaps a thought of her in her helpless sorrow, her 
heroic patience, did cross his mind at that moment; 
but the instinct of self was yet too strong within him 
to allow aught save egotistical plaints and engrossing 
alarm to occupy his mind, and his hurried steps and 
cautious glances around as he obeyed the guidance 
of Louise betokened little save terror and anxious 
self-preservation in the remorseful duellist—the pos- 
sible murderer of a blameless rival. 

It was some hour or so afterwards ere Louise re- 
turned to the “ Towers,” but as she hastily glided 
past the woods which Edgar Ponsford’s cottage 
skirted a tall figure suddenly crossed her path, 

“Ts allright?” he whispered. ‘‘ Have you got it 
done ?” 

“Yes. There is no danger for the present, and I 
have arranged all for his journey to-morrow,” she 
returned. ‘ My cousin will conduct him to his own 
cottage for the present, then forward him in disguise 
if it is necessary at some future time. But even now, 
though I have carried out all your directions, [ can- 
not comprehend why you should trouble yourself in 
the matter. What does it matter to us whether my 
Jady marries him or the poor marquis, or whether 
he gets neither?” 

“ Never mind, my pretty Louise, Trust me, lam 
doing the best for yon and myself,” returned the 
man, giving her an earnest and not ungentle caress. 
* Tiutend to secure a home such as my services war- 
rant for my bride, and there’s nothing like having 
two strings to one’s bow. I tell you, Lou, there are 
queer fancies in my head that, if Icaa prove them, 
would bring a thunderbolt on yon castled ‘ Towers,’ 
But at present I will not whisper them even to the 
winds. Nowrun away, my clever girl; you must 
not linger, or my lady will wonder at your absence.” 

“Oh, ber head's running on other things, I should 
say,” returned Louise, scornfully. “ She darenotsay 
much to me, I’ll warrant. I wonder how the marquis 
is going on,” she added, musingly. 

“| heard thet he was dead, or at the last gasp,” 
said Edgar, carelessly. “So my Lord Quentin will 
have to look to it. There'll be a disturbance ere 
many hours ase-over.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
No sense have they of ille to come, 
No care beyond to-day ; 
Yet-see bow all around them wait, 
The ministers of human fate 
And black Misfortune's baleful teain, 

“Pusasr, dear Pauline, let us go to that pretty 
cottage. Iam not tired at all, and I do so want to 
look at those beautiful chrysanthemums,” exclaimed 
little Julia, pleadiugly, as she and her governess were 
about to turn back from.along, wandering stroll, the 
day but one after their arrival at Vernon Clase. 

Pauline hesitated. 

“ My dear child, I had much rather not,” she said. 
“T believe that we are very close to the next estate 
to your Aunt Alice’s. It may not be hers, and I do 
not like venturing on other persons’ property. We 
will inquire, and come here again.” 

“No, no, the flowers will be gone then, and when 
Aunt Alice comes she won't let usgo‘perhups. Oome, 
I will be very good. I won't stay—only just peep in 
at the garden.” 

Without waiting for Panlino’s reluctant consent 
Julia sprang over the low fence that divided the 
Vernon Chase park from its neighbouring estate, and 
was scampering over the turf to the spot she fancied 
so alluring. 

It was evidently neglected, was that moorland, 
badly turfed land, and it might be that the contrast of 
the gay-looking tlowers and ivy-covered cottage was 
the real cause of Julia Merciui’s capricious fancy, 

But as it was Pauline had no cloice but to follow 
her, and to her light, active figure there was little 
difficulty in overtaking the little fugitive just us she 
reached the confiues of the small garden, 

They stood together for a few moments, Pauline 
anxiously endeavuuring to draw away her little charge 
from the forbidden ground, aud Jalia equally deter- 
mined on a still more daring feat. 

“T want some of them—do ask for’ some,” she said, 
wilfully. 

The next instant she was clinging, shrieking and 
terrified, to Pauline’s dress; for,'‘as she spoke, a 
tall, ungainly figure rose up, as it almost seemed from 
the very ground, and stood before them within the 
garden gate. 

“Yes, sheshall. Don’t go. You are pretty; I like 
you,” said a yoice, whose masculine tones bore an 
unnatural contrast to the senseless, child-like words. 

Laying hold, with his long, ‘strong arms, of 
Pauline’s shrinking form, he opéued the gate, and 
impelled her into the little domain. 

“Thank you; please do not. We must go,” said 
the girl, in a voice whose firmuess she strove to com- 
mand, as her only hope of safety, even while a vaguo 





terror for her charge rather than herself thrilled 
through her whole frame. 

A glance revealed to her at once the giant strength 
and the idiot brain of that formidable unhappy being, 
and she knew that all would depend on her self-pos- 
session and judgment. 

“Tf you will give this little girl one we will go,” 
she continued, trying to smile; “but they are too 
pretty to gather.” 

“ No, no—you shan’t go. You are pretty; I like 
you,” reiterated the man, 

Pauline gasped for very breath as he again tried 
to force her towards the door of the small dwell- 
ing. 

Visions of possible or impossible crimes and horrors 
rose up before the white, trembling girl’s brain, even 
while striving to calm Julia’s frenzied terror, and 
assure her that the strange man only meant to be 
kind and give them some flowers. 

“* What's the matter? What is all this?” came on 
her ears like a voice from heaven, so inexpressible 
was her joy and relief. 

A woman’s somewhat bent though still tall figure 
appeared at the door of the cottage. Pauline sprang 
towards her for refuge. 

At least it was a woman, amd a sane one, to judgs 
from her look and voiee, and there must be somo 
ae of escape from her isterference with tho 
idiot. 

“Tam so sorry; I did not meamto trespassion your 
garden,” she said, sweetly, while Julia hid her face 
in her dress to shut out the @readed man’s features, 
“But my little pupil was so anxious to look at tho 
flowers, then this—that is——” 

She paused, afraid to hurt the feelings even of that 
ee being or bis possiblevelative by any com- 
plaint, 

“Yes, and shemust come in—ghe must stay ; she 
is pretty!” shouted the man, imperiously. 
“ Must she net, mother?” 

But the womemdid mot reply at once to his query; 
she was looking earnestly at Paulime, who at the 
moment was clasping the little Juliasoothingly in 
her arms, while the rich, fair hair, which hung in 
careless coils beneath her hat, fell forward over her 
face, and exposed the-whole of her delicate cheeks 
and small ears to view. 

There was beauty enough to admive'in the perfect 
symmetry, the exquisite colouring of the outline upon 
which Dame Ooasell thus gazed. 

Wet there was something én her look which spoke 
of a yet and keewer iaterest than admiration 
of the Toveliness of that faircreature ; and when she 
spoke it was in #-sort of dreamy tone, as if her 
thoughts were far away. 

“It is all right—all right,” she said. “Come in, 
child, and this poor boy shall trouble you no more; 
he speaks truth. There is something to admire in 
nature of every kind—fair flowers of every species. 

ome.” 

Pauline had no alternative but to obey; but as she 
led the frightened child into the rustic dwelling she 
still lingered on its very threshold. 

“T believe you mean kindly,” she said, with a look 
and tone that mizht have touched a stone. “ But if 
you would do the greatest favour in your power you 
will let us go at once. Iam riskiug mach by every 
momentI remain. This little girl is trusted to my 
care, andif any harm should happen to her the conse- 
quences and the remorse will be mine. For her 
sake, the innocent child, I implore you do not detain 
us.” 

The dame smiled half scornfully. 

“ What harm do you fear?” she said. “There is 
no infection in this pure air, even though you breathe 
itin an humble dwelling, and I will protect you from 
any terror that you poor unfortunate might bring to 
your inexperienced fancy. Sit down for a few mo- 
ments. I would feast my eyes, as ho says truly, on 
youth and loveliness for a briéf space. It is hard to 
be shunned as a pest in old age and solitude.” 

Perhaps she could not have used a more crowning 
argument with the loving, gentle creature she ad- 
dressed, 

Pauline involuntarily took a few steps into the 
room, while Julia’s panic was somewhat allayed by 
the sight of a splendid black cat snoozing before the 
fire and an equally attractive little spaniel, who 
bounded up to her with fascinating gambols on her 
entrance, ‘ 

“Sit down. I would speak with yon,” said the 
dame, pointing to a chair, “ It was not always with 
me as itis now. I could once have conversed with 
those as fairand perhaps better born even than your 
words imply you to be. Your face recalls something 
of those days and of one I sérved long and well. 
Will you tell me your‘name, young ‘lady ?” she said, 
quickly. 

“Pauline Lovett. Iam otly a governess in the 
family of Lady Alice Vernon. ‘There is nothing that 
can interest you abott me,” said the girl, half im- 
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jatiently. “I cam have no connection with any 
such high-born lady as you alluded to but now.” 

Dame Consell did not exactly start, si1e was too 
old aud self-controlled to yield to any such weakness, 
put there Was an expression in her eyes that spoke 
of unmistakeable interest. 

“ Pauline Lovett !” she said. “ What, the child of 
Nicholas—the niece of Ruth Lovett ?” 

Vhe girl bowed her head. She could not 
speak, there was such bitterness in the associations 
that were connected with those names. Yet she longed 
tu ask the cornection between them and that lone 
other of the sorely afflicted one‘ia body and mind. 

“You wonder at the question. It is easily ex- 
plained,” said Dame Consell, gazing keouly at her. 
‘Jn my earlier life I knew your mother and your 

aut. Nay, I served the same noble patrons with 
themselves, or rather with Ruth, aad ‘it may be 
shared her passions and-her sins. Yet it is years— 
yea's—since I have even heard their names or spoken 
io one I used to know so well.” 

Pauline listened with a half-shiver. P 

lt was but a haunting misery to come in contact 
with one Who unconsciously conjured up the most 
terrible hours of her young life by her reminiscences. 
Perhaps the keen' eyes of the woman detected some 
part of the feeling that thus disquieted her guest. 

“Do not fear,” she said, quickly. “Iand Ruth Lovett 
have nothing in common now, and it may be that 
the past brings no pleasing memories with it. That 
uslappy one,” aud she glanced at her son, “ dates 
Lis misfortune from the time wleu Ruth aad I were 
wost closely connected ia——Well, well, it is: past 
aud irretrievable. It is useless to repemt now. I 
wouder whether she does.” 

Pauline looked uneasily at Julia. 

“Pardon me,” she said, gently; “but thisis no 
tine or place for such recollections. The young 
niece of Lady Alice Vernon should scarcely listen 
to such strange words. Please let us go.” 

Dame QOonsell was about to reply when the faint 
cry of some one in acute suffering was heard so dis- 
tinctly that there conld be no doubt of the sound, 
though the place whence it came was vague and 
doubtful to the new comer. 

“You are right,” exclaimed the woman, hurriedly 
rising from the chair she had taken. “ You shall 
go, if you will promise me to come again, when we 
can speak more at large of the past. I would know 
something of all that bas happened. Some strange 
rumours have reached me, even ia this lone cottage, 
which most are afraid to approach, Will you come 
again, fair child ?” 

“If [ can—if Imay; but I am dependent on the 
will of others,” returned Pauline, hastily. 

“Qh, early or late you will find me here,” was 
the reply. “And, hearken, if you should need a 
home—a refuge which such stray waifsinthis world 
do sometimes lack-——mind, you shall never be turned 
from this duor. No, neither for sin nor shame— 
could such sit on your young brow”’—she added, 
touchiug Pauline’s white forehead. “ For your mo- 
ther’s sake I woul be your friend. She was good 
and true, and would have saved me from crime aud 
uisery had I listened to her gentle teachings.” 

“Thanks, thanks! Ibelicve and I wiil trust you,” 
said the girl, gratefully. “Should I need such aid I 
will ask it from one whoremembers my mother thus. 
Now, please, let us go.” 

The faint echo, as it were, of the noise before heard 
perhaps strengthened the petition; and Dame Consell 
hastily laid her hand on her son’s' arm aud drew 
Lim back from the door. 

“Go in thither,” she said, pointing to an inner 
chamber that stood open. “Now, young lady, you 
cau go in safety. He will not harm you—no, nor 
leave this spot one foot without my permission.” 

Pauline hastily thanked her, and, drawing the now 
pacified Julia’s hand within hers, sprang away like 
a hunted gazelle, till once again within the shelter 
of Lady Alicu’s domain. 

“Julia, dear child,” she said when they had at 
last gained their own apartments, “it will be better 
lor neither of us to speak of this visit to the cottage. 
Ishould be sorry for your aant to be displeased with 
you for your persistency, and it would be equaily 
wrong for us to’ speak of what that poor woman very 
likely does not wish known. Unless you are qués- 
Uonedit will be best not to say anytliing—if you 
pry be asked of course you must speak the simple 

rath.” 

“Ob, T shall not tell Aunt Alice, bit when Cousin 
Ot 0 comes he will want to know all about you 
Pauline, and if that great boy frightened you he 
would haye him putin prison. Otho is very fond 
of me, and'you too, Pauline,” she added, simply. 

Poor Pauline. Another danger seemed looting iu 
the distance, or rather approaching near to her. Yet 
how even hint evil to that innocetit child in the 
irst impulse of her loving nature ? 

Was thore never to be peace for hor, even in the 


refuge she had found?’ And the once petted heiress 
of Mont Sorell at that moment lonzed to cast herself 
in the grave where reposed that mother whose 
memory seemed the only hallowed association among 
her kindred. 
Amidst crime, harshness, mystery, still the name 
of that dead Marian had power to soften the lus- 
band who was now hardened in crime, and to bring 
a gentle penitence to that unhappy self-accused mo- 
ther’s heart. 
* Mother, mother. Thank Heaven for your good- 
ness, your purity, and may it make me worthy of you,” 
prayed the girl, in her beautiful buntility. 
hat recked ‘she at that monient of her lost coronet 
—of far-descended ancestry—of nuble blood? It was 
a blessing to feel that the mother who had brought 
her into the troubled werld was now. an angel ia 
Heaven. 

» * oe + * 

“ Mother, she is pretty. ~ Ilove ber,” was the cry 
once and againof that senseless idiot. “ Let her come 
here. I will bring her, It is all dark and dull now 
she is gone,” 

Dame Consell looked 'pityingly on him. 

“Poor boy, poor boy! Do not break my heart, 
Davie, to think tliat'the instincts of your nature are 
waking within you while yet they can bring but ad- 
ditional misery. Davie, she is not like us, she cannot 
live here—she would die,” she added, turning to him 
eo AE 6 passing her aud over his shaggy 
oc 

* And will he die ?” said Davie, pointing up to the 
secret chamber. “ He frightened her. Perhapsif he 
was gone she would come, mother.” 

There was a dangerous light'in his eyes, that even 
the dame scarcely appreciated in its fuli meaning. 

“We must try and get him better, Davie, aud then 
he can go,” she returned, soothingly. ‘Come with 
me. You are good, and willhelpme. It was you 
that saved him, good Davie.” 

She coaxingly drew him up with her along the 
winding stairs that led up to the secret camber, 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Oh, take me to your arms, my love, 
For keen the wind doth blow ; 
Oh, take me to your arms, my love, 
For bitter is my woe. 

“ Writ, Mr. Brereton, I suppose you will scarcely 
throw any more difficulties in the way of my taking 
possession of my uncle’s property as his heir-at-law,’’ 
said Jonas Dawes, or, as he must now be called, Jonas 
Freshfleld. 

The young barrister and the nephew were seated 
in the very apartment which had witnessed the last 
moments of the unfortunate Raslleigh. 

Stanley’s face was stern and fixed, quite unlike the 
frank sweetness of its natural expression, and the 
tone ia which he replied would have.conveyed a more 
severe reproof than even thecyld, incredulous words 
he uttered. 

“I shall certainly do my duty, Mr. Freshfield, 
And as the executor of my late client, your uncle, L 
shall assuredly never let the matter rest till the 
whole circumstances of his deatu are explained, and 
if necessary most fully punished.” 

Jonas laughed sueeringly. 


these things better thau I do, Mr. Brereton. Butias 
a plain man I might venture to ask whether a man 
can be an executor when there is nv will to.execute. 
And uuless you cau give me some, sufficient proof of 
your authority I shall take the liberty to request 
your suspending any visits to this, louse till you are 
iuvited to renew them.” 

Stanley’s high spirit was certainly stung to the 
very quick by the taunting truth. But there were 
far more important considerations in his miud than 
personal pride or resentment, and.his auswer was 
far more crushing in its cooluess than the most vio- 
lent outburst could have been. 

“ You might possibly be right in your conclusions, 
Mr. Freshfield, were it not that Iam perfectly con- 
vineed that the will which your late uncle, made was 
iu existence at the time of his death, aud that it was 
abstracted among other plunder, either by his mur- 
derer or some accomplice, aud even now 1 still believe 
it probable that the whole crime will be brought to 
light, and the circumstances attending it fully re- 
vealed, You no doubt are aware that some most 
valuable jewels are missiug from this very apartment, 
as well as the document in question, They will pro- 
bably lead to the identification of the criminal,” 

Jonas winced visibly. A spasm of angry annoy- 
ance convulsed his face and his sallow complexiou 
turned absolutely livid with suppressed agitation. 

With an effort he suppressed the imprecation which 
involuntarily arose to his lips, and responded with 
what coolness he could command, 

“Mr. Brereton, it is,as well to speak plainly in this 





matter. Do you really mean to imply that I had 


“ Of course, as. alawyer you ought to understand , 


anything to do in this mattet? Béeause, if such sus- 
picions do cross your mind they are a foul libel that 
ought to be most severely dealé with. Remember the 
footprints on the walk on that unfortunate day. I 
presume you were satisfied that they were not made 
by any boot of mine. ‘I'ake care, sir,” he added, 
fiercely, “lest we change places as accuser and ac- 
cused. It is not my temper to endure injustice 
patiently,” 

“Nor mine to be bullied into any line: of conduct,” 
said Stanley, calmly. “Your own conscience can 
alone tell you whether any guilt attaches to you. Tt 
may be that you will be called on to swear on your 
oath to the statement you have asserted. Whether 
you were in the house or not béfore Mr. F'reshfield’s 
death may perhaps be a matter of prooi, but, as I said 
before, the jewels will be the most conclusive evidence 
as to.the crime, and I have some clue even now to 
their discovery.” 

He fixed his eyes firmly on Jonas as he spoke, but 
even his sharp penetration could searcely decide 
whether there was a conscious alarm in the strong 
features or only a natural excitement at hearing such 
an assertion. 

“ Have you finished, Mr. Brereton ?” was the inso- 
lent query. “If so, perhaps you will kindly relieve 
me of your agreeable sociéty. Itis too exhilarating 
to be taken in large doses. In plain words, if you do 
not leave the house of your own accord I may be 
driven to very disagreeable necessity.” 

Bat before Stanley could decide on his compliance 
with the insulting mandate a shadow crossed the 
window, and a female figure stood at the glass door, 
waiting for admission. Jonas uttered a deep, low 
execration as the face and form of Wsther Farn 
became revealed to his view, and his next words 
were more conciliatory to his companion. 

“ You see I have other visitors, Mr. Brereton. At 
least you must confess this is my own domain till 
you can prove it otherwise, and that I have a right 
to choose its guests.” 

Stanley rose with quiet dignity. 

“T wish I couldaccept your assurance, Mr. Fresh. 
field. But Iam no hypocrite, and I tell you fairly 
that if ever I cross this threshold again it will be on 
a painful but most decisive errand, For the sake of 
him that is gone I will even yet hope that the hands 
of his nearest of kin are uot stained with blood and 
crime.” 

He inclined his head as ho spoke with a cold, 
haughty bow, and, opening the glass door, which had 
proved so fatal a means of ingress and egress, he 
left the room while admitting the tall woman whose 
somewhat remarkable features he noted even in that 
passing glance. 

Esther gave him @ sharp, penetrating look as sho 
entered, and then coolly threw herself on the clair 
hoe had vacated, 

“So [have found you at last, Jonas,” she said, 
gazing around her with provoking composare. “It 
was a pity you forgot to give me your address when 
you left in such a hurry. But though I have hail 
some trouble I have succeeded, you see, and have just 
arrived at a Lappy juncture. 1 suppose you were 
anxious'to make all smart and ready for me before 
you showed me my new home—eh, Jonas ?” 

“ Don’t be foolish, woman. You know I told you 
before that such fancies were perfect nonsense, and if 
you don’t mind I shall take some way of punishing 
you that you might not like. It-would have served 
you right to have knocked you down when you 
came without leave while I had a gentleman with 
me, and you’d better not try it on again.” 

“I’m not at all afraid, Jouas. Perhaps it is as well 
for you that it was a gentleman whom I found here. 
If it had’ been a woman it would have put you ina 
queer place, Master Dawes, or whatever you 
call yourself. Pray do you know where that silly 
wisp of a girl is gone who you pretended to bo 
sweet upon ?—though I kuew all the time your love 
was mine, Jonas daar, so it does not signify. I camo 
this morning to kuow when we are to be married. I 
like this house so well that I don’t caro how soon 1 
am its mistress.” 

“Never!” he thandered, fiercely, “never. Woman, 
if you ever mame such insolent absurdity ayia L will 
have you shut up as @ maniac.” 

* And perliaps you would be in a similar box for a 
worse cause,” she replied, siguificantly. “‘Take care, 
Jonas Dawes, or Freshfield as the case may be ; I cau 
expose you to the world as a double-dyed villain if 
you provoke me, Harkye! I know that you were here 
oa the morning of your uncle’s murder, and it may 
well be that the guilt will lie at your door.” 

“Jt igan infamous falsehood!” he exclaimed, eagerly 
“T will swear that I am as innocent of his blood as 
youare yourself, You cannot, you dare not attempt 
such moustrous perjury.” 

“You could swear,” she said, scornfully. “ And to 
what avail is your oath—you who have been again 
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and again perjared, who have committed the darkest 
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crimes save the one you now deny, who have broken 
even to me the most solemn oath that ever deceived 
foolish woman? I tell you, Jonas, I would in half an 
hour unmask your perfidy and your sins. It rests 
with you to make me your friend or foe.” 

He quailed under her withering, hard scorn, her 
relentless eyes, her stern voice. 

“Esther, I would not do you wrong—not willing 
wrong. But I ask you, in your inmost heart can you 
believe there would be happiness in the union you 
demand? I would not pain you by any needless 
harshness, but yet you cannot but know your educa- 
tion and birth and habits are no match for mine. I 
could not present you to ny friends as my wife, and 
you would be miserable and desolate in the necessary 
isolation you must endure. Come, Esther, be rational. 
I will make you any compensation, settle on you 
enough to procure youa husband more suited to you, 
only be a sensible woman and not a lunatic,” 

She looked steadfastly at him. 

“ Jonas, I am as likely to wed another man as you 
are to marry that fair creature, who was as much 
above you in birth and breeding as you fancy your- 
self to be superior to me. I have made up my mind, 
and I shall notchange. Either you will fix a time 
for our wedding, or else it is very unlikely that you 
will have the liberty or the power to have another 
wife. I know more than you imagine, and I am 
more relentless than you may suppose, Choose, now 
and for ever, between the two.” 

It was a solemn pause that ensued. The eyes of 
Jonas were bent on the ground, while Esther's 
were riveted upon his thoughtful features. She 
guessed the struggle in his mind, and a sort of sour 
triumph beamed in her dark eyes and thin lips at 
the pain she had in her power to inflict. 

At last the contest seemed at an end, but yet to 
the woman’s practised eyes there was something 
suspicious in the very blandness of his smile wheu 
he again addressed her, 

“] will not deceive you, Esther. You know per- 
fectly well that our circumstances are completely dif- 
ferent, and that the position and the wealth to which 
I have succeeded are uncongenial with the station you 
have always occupied. It is for you to decide between 
my belief and yours. I feel convinced that it is for 
the happiness of both that we should give up any 
foolish idea of uniting our fates and living together. 
But still, as I have pledged my troth—as you have 
a right to insist on its fullilment—I am willing to 
leave all in your bands and perform my promise in 
three months from this time, should you desire it,” 

“ Say, rather, that I have « hold on you which you 
dare not shake off,” replied Esther, contemptuously. 
“ Jonas, you cannot blind me to your baseness, and 
I tell you fairly that unless I hada firm grasp over 
you and yours I should not dare to link my fate 
with yours; as it is it suits me to occupy the sta- 
tion of your wife, and I accept your terms, In 
three months from this date—which by the way will 
be the merry month of May—I will prepare all for 
the wedding ; and I would advise you not to attempt 
to slip me, unless you would pass the knot over your 
throat instead of the hand.” 

“ What nonsense,” he said, hurriedly. “As if I 
did not know you pretty well, Esther, and treat you 
as a woman, not a fovlish girl to be bamboozled 
at pleasure. But still 1 would take an oath the last 
instant I had to live that I am innocent of my uncle's 
death and all belonging to it. On my word of 
honour, on all that is true and sacred, I speak truth, 
Esther, and you do me wicked wrong if you try to 
prove me guilty.” 

She gazed earnestly at him as she rose to depart. 

“ Heaven alone can tell,” she said, impatiently. “1 
know you to be an unscrupulous and wicked man, 
and yct I love you, and if you are true to mo I will 
guard you from your enemies and from yourself. 
But, if not, no power on earth shall shield you from 
the punishmeut you deserve.” 


(To be continued.) 





Tur Force or Morat InriLuence.—There are 
certain evils which affect society, and which do their 
fall part in making this a world of woe, There is 
squalid, miserable poverty; there is disgusting, 
lamentable vice; there ishorrible crime. Ail these 
things, it is said, are inevitable ; they spring from the 
nature of man, and from the laws which compel him to 
dwell in social connection. Those who say so are 
shallow thinkers. The world is naturally a beautiful 
world. But what the Omnipotent has made ¢ 
Paradise for our dwelling-place mankind have often 
rendered a desert by their crimes. Nature and 
revelation alike proclaim that the Creator intended 
we should be happy ; but how has brutal ignorance, 
vile intemperance, gross crime, and every species 
of evil desire blighted our comforts and degraded 
our immortal being! It has never yet been proved 
that there must necessarily be poverty, which is 





the source of many evils. A striking instance of 
the absence of poverty in a large class of society is 
found in the case of the Quakers, or community of 
Friends. With some peculiarities in speech and dress, 
not worth while to heed, this numerous body of indi- 
viduals act upon a fixed, uniform principle of sup- 
pressing the passions. They curb the appetites and 
headlong impulses of human nature. They are sub- 
ject to the same temptations and perversiuns that we 
are, yet by the exercise of a singular degree of 
prudence, they avoid them. Here, then, is a clear 
demonstration that even without the aid of civil 
power, but by the mere force of moral influence, 
there is a class of men in the midst of society who 
do escape disgraceful poverty and who are generally 
free from vice and crime. 








SCIENCE. 


One of the salts most sensitive to heat is the 
double iodide of silver and mercury. Its natural 
colour is ye!low, but it turus red if warmed, and re- 
turns to yellow again on cooling. 

Street RalLW ays IN Vienna.—The Street Rail- 
way Company in Vienna have 340 cars, of which 
80 to 150 are in daily use, In 1870 the greatest num- 
ber of persons carried in one day (24th May) was 
138,978, the number of cars running on that day 
being 206, and horses 937. The number of persons 
carried during the year is estimated at 15 millions. 

CONSUMPTION OF PETROLEUM IN ITALY.—From 
the most recent returns published. by the Custom 
House it appears that the quantity of petroleum im- 
ported into and consumed in Italy yearly was as 
tollows :—In 1869, 295,265 quintals ; 1870, 383,540 ; 
and, during the first three mouths of 1871, 241,800, 
so that it may be presumed that the entire consump- 
tion during that year amounted to at least 450,000 
quintals. 

PRINTING ON GLASS.—A Frenchman named Wil- 
baux has taken out a patent to use an elastic type for 
priuting on glass, witht fluor spar rendered adhesive 
by some such material as printing ink. Sulphuric 
acid of suitable temperature is then allowed to act 
on that portion of the glass. The hydrofluoric acid 
generated in this way would etch the glass on the 
places printed on, When completed tue whole is 
washed off with warm water or lye. 


JAPANESE PORCELAIN. 

Tue Japanese artists have long distinguished 
themselves in the ornamentation of porcelain, and 
many of their styles are of great beauty and origin- 
ality. Their blue-and-white wares are somewhat 
similar in general appearance to those made by the 
Chinese, but can be readily distinguished from them 
by any one conversant with the peculiarities of Japa- 
nese art, 

The most beautiful and artistic of all the fictile 
wares of Japen is the Satsuma. This is made in the 
province of Satsuma, situated in the south-west of 
the island of Kinsin. ‘The body of the ware is of de- 
licate cream or vellum tint, and is covered with a 
thick, transparent glaz+, which is in nearly all cases 
crackled, Un this suftiy toned ground, figures, birds, 
flowers, and conventional desigus are painted in the 
most exquisite manuer imaginable. ‘he freedom 
and grace infused into every line of the flower and 
bird subjects are astunishing, while the colouring is 
soit and refined. 

Another beautiful ware, richly ornamented with red 
and goid, is made in Japan, in the district belonging 
to the Prince of Kanga. The ornamentation of this 
ware is infinitely more minute and laboured than 
that of Satsuma, but is far inferior to it in artistic 
excellence, Kanga ware appears to be held in great 
estimation in Japan, no doubt on account of its fine 
colour and intricate ornamentation. The Japanese 
frequently lacquer articles of porcelain, sometimes 
entirely and sometimes partially. Whenentirely co- 
vered they are treated, as regards their decoration, 
in a similar manner fo ordinary lacquer work ; when 
only partially covered two methods are adopted. 
The first method consists ia grounding in with lac 
all portions of the object, excepting those which have 
been already decorated and intended to remain in 
their original state; and the second method consists 
in taking the porcelain itself as the ground, and or- 
namenting it with raised designs in gold and coloured 
lacs. 





BRANDY FROM WOOD SHAVINGS, 

C. G. ZETTERLUND has been making some experi- 
ments in the distillery at Hulta to make brandy out 
of shavings. For this purpose they were boiled in 
an ordinary kettle under a pressure of 0-116 kilograms 
of steam to the square centimetre. ‘here was then 
put into the kettle—Shavings (pine and fir, very 
wet), 9°0 cwt.; sulphuric acid, 1°18 sp. gr., 0°7 cwt. ; 
water, 30°7 cwt.—'Llotal, 40°4 cwt. 

After boiling for eight and a half hours the mass 





of shavings contained 3°33 per cent. grape sugar, and 
after eleven hours’ cooking 4°38 per cent. A farther 
increase in the quantity of sugar could not be at. 
tained. There was obtained in all, from the 40-4 
cwt., about 1°77 cwt. of grape sugar, or 19°67 per 
cent. of the weight of the shavings. The acid wa; 
neutralized by lime, so that the cooled mash ready 
for fermentation contained one half-degree of acid, ac. 
cording to Ludersdroff’s acid tester. T'he mash had 
a temperature of 30 degrees C. when the yeast pre. 
pared from only 20 pounds of malt was added. At 
the end of 96 hours the mash had done fermenting, 
was then distilled and yielded 61 quarts of 50 por 
cent, brandy at 15 degrees C., perfectly free from 
all flavour or smell of turpentine, and of @ very puro 
taste. 

It is more than probable that the manufacture of 
brandy from shavings ona large scale would suc- 
ceed if it were ascertained, by experiment, with 
how much water the acid must be diluted, and how 
long it must be boiled, for. both of these circum. 
stances exert a great influence over the production ot 
sugar. 

If it were possible to convert the whole of ths 
cellulose in the shavings into sugar, each hundred. 
weight of air-dried shavings would yield about seven 
gallons of brandy of 50 per cent. The shavings of 
the leaf-bearing trees would probably give the bost 
results. 

PRINTING FROM IRON. 

Mr. Van Ruta, who has for several years acted 
as inspector of iron for the Dutch Government, has 
from time to time turned his attention to discover. 
ing some means of examiuing the fibre of iron, and 
recording it for the purpose of comparison. After 
several trials he has arrived at an extremely simple 
and efficient method of obtaining the results re- 
quired. 

The sample of iron whose fibre is to be examined 
is first planed, so as to expose a suitable section, 
through any desired point; this section is immersed 
in muriatic (hydrochloric) acid for such time as is 
necessary to eat out the cinder ; this time varies from 
six hours to twenty-four hours, according to the 
strength and temperature of the acid solution. ‘I'he 
cinder is attacked in a more rapid manner than the 
fibre of the iron, and the effect is that the fibro is 
left in relief—in fact an etched plate is formed, from 
which, by suitable ink or other substance, an engrav- 
ing may be printed, showing every Nbre of the iron 
in a clear and distinct manner. ‘The application of 
this simple processis too obvious to need much de- 
scription. Whenever the formatiun of piles in a rail, 
round or other section of iron, is required, here is 
quick and handy method for discovering it. Asa 
means of studying the alteration of fibre in the neigh- 
bourhood of welds it is iuvaluable. It may also be 
applied in supplying information in relation to M, 
Tresca’s valuable memoirs on the flow of solids. 


LIGHT, HEAT, AND ELECTRICITY FROM 
MOTION. 

Tue celebrated Jacob Perkins when in London, in 
1837, exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery the pheno- 
mena produced by the contact of soft iron with steel 
in motion, and which he described at the time as 
follows ; 

“The. action of a soft iron disc upon hard steel, 
such as a file, is exhibited four times a day. This 
has been regularly kept up for three years, yet it 
has undergone very little wear. Iam of opinion, in 
fact, that if the file had never been held upon it until 
it had attained its full velocity, there would not have 
been any loss of metal. 1 do not know to what ex- 
tent the combustion of steel by soft iron may have 
been carried in America, but our experiments are s0 
brilliant as to excite the highest adwiration, and to 
induce numbers to repeat their visits to the gallery. 
Our disc is a foot in diameter and an eighth of an 
inch thick It requires about a three-horse power to 
drive it, and revolves about 6,000 times in a minute. 
It is very accurately fitted up with friction wheels. 
‘The blaze of light, which rises about 12 inches, per- 
pendicularly, from the point of contact, is so vivid 
that few persons can look steadily at it even at noon 
day. The stream of light is about an inch and 4 
half thick at the distance of a few inches from the 
point of contact; and at the distance of 7 or 8 feet it 
spreads out to about 10 inches. The sparks not un- 
frequently touch the ceiling, which is about 20 feet 
high ; a ring of fire is seen all around the diso, ap- 
pearing like a band of light about five eighths of an 
inch wide. Of what does this light consist? It is 
manifestly different from that of the sparks, which 
all fly off ina tangent. In operating with the disc 
it never becomes warm ; the tile, however, has to be 
held at least two inches from the sharp end, as it be- 
comes highly heated. ‘Ihe whole appearance, in fact, 
is very interesting, and when fully investigated 1 
am well convinced that some of the phenomena will 





be found to depend upon electricity.” 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“Tenpting Fortune,” “ Scarlet Berries,” &c., ¥c. 


—_——@——— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinding infamy. Gray. 

His ambitious designs defeated, his wicked 
schemes set at naught, his spirit humbled by de- 
tection, and his personal liberties jeopardized by 
the untiring efforts of the duke’s friends, Lord 
Cardington had no alternative but to quit the man- 
sion as Doctor Kingsford had advised him. 

Man of the world as he was, he could not but ad- 
mit to himself that he had played a high and 
dangerous game which he had lost. 

Perhaps the evil was not irremediable, though 
that must be a question of time; at present he was 
overwhelmed and crushed by the force of a stunning 
blow. There are times when the cleverest men can- 
not think—their brains will not serve them—rest 
and an utter absence of excitement are required for 
the refreshing of the mind; and in a state of fury 
bordering on despair his lordship rushed from the 
house and wandered about the spacious park at- 
tached to the castle, baring his fevered brow to the 
breeze and seeking in vain to acquire that calmness 
of which he stood in need. 

In his troubled state he recalled the weird stories, 
Principally coming from German sources, which re- 
Present men troubled in the spirit calling upon the 
foul fiend himself for aid, which at the price of their 
immortal souls is granted them ; and had the spirit 
of evil then and there appeared to Lord Cardington 
there is little doubt that he would have gladly bar- 
gained his soul in order to triumph over his enemies 
and obtain that precious metal called gold which 
he had so fervently worshipped all through his bad 
and wicked life. 

But no fiend appeared to him, no mode of ex- 
tricating himself from his troubles presented itself 
tohis mind. He had played his last stake and lost, 
so that, like the ruined gambler, he had to wander 
forth, a beggar in credit, money, and reputation. 

Mrs. Compton’s timely discovery and exposure 
had happened most inopportunely for him; the 
duke could not much longer have withstood the 
subtle action of the poison which his nephew had 
been administering to him in homeopathic doses. 
His lordship regretted bitterly now that he had not 
increased the amount of the poison so as to have 

rought on a disastrous termination sooner, for 
even in the extremity of his misery and defeat he 





[GIVEN AND TAKEN.] 


did not feel any compunction for the awfal crime of 
which he had been guilty, for he who tries to take 
away life is as enlpable as the one who actually ac- 
complishes his purpose, and surely if there is one 
offence against morality more revolting than ar- 
other it is the slow poisoning of a fellow creature. 

The angry passion, the sudden blow dealt in the 
heat of temper, however disastrous its consequences 
may be, may and does allow of the plea of extenuat- 
ing circumstances, but he who watches the life of his 
friend or relation ebb slowly away under his own des- 
tructive and fatal agency isa miscreant upon whom 
compassion is wasted and in whose behalf pity 
itself becomes superfluous and absurd. 

Probably the Duke of Lewes would sofar recover 
as to be able to make a will alienating his property 
from his nephew. To Cardington the future 
was now black and hopeless. He was utterly at 
fault, and he wandered to and fro until the fall- 
ing shades of night warned him that he must seek 
some shelter. 

He was turning towards the lodge, to leave the 
park, when he was confronted bya man dressed in the 
rough attire of a labourer on the tramp. The fellow’s 
appearance was wild and savage; he resembled one 
at war with society, accustomed to privations, 
among which hunger and exposure to the weather 
were frequent occurrences. 

There was yet light enough left by the dying day 
to enable them to see one another’s faces, and the 
tramp uttered a hoarse cry of recognition as he 
advanced to within a foot or two of his lordship. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, in a truculent voice, “ we 
have met at last, my lord. I knew we should. I 
have waited for this hour of triumph, which has come 
at last, andI will wager something that you would 
rather have come across the fiend himself than me 
at such a time and in such a place.” 

“Who are you?” replied Lord Cardington, in a 
tremulous voice, for he liked neither the tone nor the 
manner of his singular accoster. 

** Must I refresh your memory? Very well; be it 
so. Iam Thomas Rudd, the Whitechapel convict, 
whom you hired to murder Mrs. Mallison, the lady 
in Bryanston Square. We last met at the fisherman’s 
cottage at Weymouth, when I escaped from Portland 
Island, and I have wandered about the country ever 
since, hiding from the police, afraid to go home to 
my starving wife, and dreading my own kind.” 

“Tf you did anything for me you’were paid for 
it, and there is an end of the matter,” said Carding- 
ton, whose pallor increased visibly in spite of the 
darkness. 

**No, there is not an end of it,” answered Rudd, 
with a savage smile. “I am poor, hunted, ruined, 
and starving. I want money, and must have it.” 
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“ You will have none from me. I too am ruined 
and desperate,” exclaimed Lord Cardington. ‘‘ You 
could not have come in contact with me at a worse 
time for yourself. Beware how you provoke me. 
Stand on one side, fellow, and let me pass.” 

“You don’t escape me so easily, Lord Carding- 
ton,” rejoined the man. “Ihave sought you high 
and low, and I am not going to let you slip through 
my fingers now my opportunity has como.” : 

“Peace, idiot!’ cried his lordship, endeavouring 
to pursue his way. 

The convict barred his progress, and ina moment 
of desperation Lord Cardington dashed out his fist 
and struck him to the earth. A ring which he wore 
on his finger inflicted on ugly gash on the man’s 
cheek, from which the blood flowed sluggishly. 

Roused to madness by the blow, Rudd sprang to 
his feet and grasped his assailant by the throat, 
uttering hoarse cries the while like those of a wild 
beast while engaged in strangling its prey. 

A knife gleamed in the imperfect light and dis- 
appeared once, twice, thrice in Lord Cardington’s 


ody. 

His lordship fell to the ground with a groan, and 
lay there still and motionless. pti : 

Rudd gazed sullenly upon him, shrinking as if 
were from his dread work in that awful solitude; 
then he stooped down and began to rifle the pockets 
of the dead man, transferring trinkets and money 
such as he found to his own perscn. é 

‘“* He would have it,” he muttered. “It was his 
own doing ; he should not have trifled with such as 
Iam. What is human life to me ?”’ 

When he had completed his work of robbery he 
turned to depart, dreading lest some keeper might 
come upon him and arrest him for the murder. 

At this moment he perceived that he was not un- 
observed; a young man with a stout stick in his 
hand gazed upon him suspiciously. 

It was Philip Mallison, whose anxiety to know 
what was going on at the castle had induced him to 
leave the doctor’s house and walk across the park to 
glean such intelligence as might be obtained from 
the domestics. 

Instantly conceiving that a murder had been com- 
mitted, and that the culprit stood before him— 
although he did not as yet know the rank and con- 
dition of the victim—he attempted to seize Rudd, 
who cried: 

“Stand back, as you value your life! 
quarrel with"you ; let me go free!’’ 

“J will not,’ answered Philip, resolutely. “A 
crime has been committed, and apparently by you ; 
surrender yourself into my hands!” 

Rudd regarded him for a moment as if he contem- 
plated maxing an attack upon him, but, thinking 


I've no 
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better of it, he turned and ran from the spot as 
quickly as he could. 

Philip started after him with the speed of a grey- 
hound pursuing a hare, and for some time the race 
was an even one. 

After going some few hundred yards in the dark- 
ness, which was increased by the heavy foliage of 
the surrounding trees, Philip lost sight suddenly 
of the fugitive. 

He stopped short, and it was lucky that he did 
so, for he found that he was standing almost on the 
brink of a disused gravel pit, the precipitous sides 
of which sloped down to a considerable depth. 

Groans proceeding from the bottom indicated that 
Rudd had not perceived the pit, down which he had 
fallen heavily. 

Shuddering at this terrible accident to a man 
whose hands he had reason to believe were red with 
the blood of a fellow creature, Philip skirted the pit, 
and sought for a spot at which he might enter 
it. 
The means of doing so was supplied by a road, up 
which the carts containing the gravel used to drag 
their loads. 

Stumbling over inequalities in the ground, and 

lunging through pools of stagnant water, Philip at 

ength found the convict, who was lying on his back, 
# bruised, bleeding, and mangled mass. 

His groans continued, and, as Philip considerately 
asked him if he was much hurt, he replied : 

‘““ Yes, my lad. Iam done for now. Thomas Rudd 
will no longer be a pest to society. Lord Carding- 
ton, who lies dying on the grass there, will not be 
long before me in the other world, and I wonder 
who will be accounted the worst, the one who does 
a murder or the one who pays him to do it.” 

‘**Ts the body I saw before you really that of Lord 
Cardington ?”’ inquired Philip. 

“There is not much doubt of that,” replied Radd, 
in a faint voice; “‘no more doubt than there is 
about his being dead; when I strike I generally 
drive the knife home.” 

“Do I understand you that you were hired % 
murder him ?”’ 

**Not I. Perhaps he has enemies who will be glad 
of his death, but I know noneof them. I was think- 
ing of another affuir. He hired mo to*kill a lady 
named Mallison, and——”’ 

* Good Heaven! My mother!” interrupted Philip, 
aghast, thinking how strange was the accident which 
had made him the means of bringing his mother's 
assassin to his death. 

“If your name’s Mallison, perhaps it is so,” said 
Radd, growing weaker every moment. “I killed her 
at that villain’s bidding, and I’m sorry for it, as she 
never did me any harm; but as for sticking my 
knife into that disgrace to the peerage I can’t say 
it troubles me much; and now, as I’m going fast, if 
you can say a prayer out of your charity for me, 
young man, perhaps it may be counted in my favour 
up there.” 

He looked upwardat the vault of heaven, in which 
stars were beginning to appear like lamps on the 
road to Paradise. 

Philip sank on his knees by the side of the dying 
convict, and, in a solemn and hearty tone, offered 
up a supplication for the soul of the dying man, 
which he hoped might be reckoned for good when it 
reached the throne of grace. 

It was a solemn scene. 

The crescent moon was just struggling through 
the clouds, and casting silvery gleams upon the 
rugged clefts of the old pit, causing the pools of 
water to glisten like will-o’-the-wisps, and shining 
like a halo upon Philip’s forehead, as he knelt with 
his face piously upturned to the skies, while, as if 
for the purpose of displaying a singular contrast, 
not a ray lighted up the countenance of the dying 
man, who lay in a dense, dark, funereal shadow. 

For some minutes Philip prayed for the man who 
had murdered his mother—prayed too for that other 
erring mortal, with whom while living he had been 
at variance, who was already in the grasp of death, 
which at a fitting time had cut short the career of 
Claude Lord Cardington. 

Having finished his supplication, he rose and be- 
stowed his attention once more upon Rudd, to whom 
he spoke, but the man gave him no answer; his 
spirit had fled even while the words of intercession 


were on the lips of Philip. The stony stare of 
death was in his eyes, the death-damp was on his 
brow, and he who had outraged and defied his 
Creator had goue-to answer for his audacity before 
the awful judyment seat of the life to come. 

Turning away sick at heart, Philip retraced his 
steps to the spot where Lord Cardington was lying, 
to uscertain if it were possible to render any as- 
Blstance in that direction. 

Here, 2s with Rudd, the case was the same; a 
hand placed on the heart convinced the inquirer 


that all was over, for not tae smallest pulsation 
rewarded his eifort. 

With his mind in a whirl he hurried to the lodge, 
and, telling the keeper of it to come with his sonand 
bring lunterus directly, he guided them to the fatal 








spot, causing the bodies to be removed and placed 
in an outhouse to await the inquest which would be 
held upon the remains, and before which he would, 
as it had happened, be a material witness. : 

Having seen this order executed to his satisfaction, 
he returned to the doctor’s house, expecting to find 
that he had quitted the castle and that they would 
be able to exchange a budget of news. 

His mind dwelt with a painful sensation upon the 
horrible and comparatively early death of Lord 
Cardington, who, when he commenced his career, 
soon after the death of his father, having a hand- 
some fortune at his was accounted a 
promising young to whom a splendid 
future might have been secured had he not clouded 
his intellect by drimk, dissipation, and excess of 
every description. Extravagance had in his case 
produced want, and want brought on by recklessness 
is not seldom the forerunner of crime. 

His infamous conduct respecting Ariadne Malli- 
son had provoked the just resentmenteof her mother, 
to avoid whose persecutions and denouncements in 

‘assassin to put an end to 


society he had hired aw 
her life. 

Truly did the ancients say that the descent of 
Avernus—that poisonous entrance to the region of 
punishment in the nether i—was easy. 

Lord Cardington had gone from bad to worse, and 
now his power for evil was at an end. ‘ 

Philip could not conceal from himself that his lord- 
ship's death would prove beneficial to Milly, for the 
pow plotter against her happiness was unable to 
injure her farther, and gach an impression had Milly 


which would be 


oo. fail to give hima sensation of unaffected de- 
ight. 

As he had ex , Dr. Kingsford was at home, 
having shortiy before returned from the castle, leav-. 


healthy desct poe can xy bobaheageped cl ine 
y jon t any he of late. 
He related to Philip the story of Lord Cardimgton’s 
villany and how well it had been detected by Mrs. 
Compton’s firmness and sagacity, he also stated 
that the duke was sensible of what had taken place, 
and had expressed a wish to see Milly, with which 
request the doctor had promised to comply with the 
utmost possible despatch. 

Important as he considered his news it paled 
effectually before that which Philip had to narrate 
to him, and when the tale was concluded he ex- 
claimed, emphatically : 

“Let no one henceforth say that Providence does 
not interpose in the affairs of men. I can see the 
hand of Heaven as plainly as the king of old saw 
the writing on the wall in this dreadful end of Lord 
Cardington, whose vices were so flagrant that it 
would be difficult to believe he had ever been vir- 
tuous..’ 

In the course of subsequent conversation Dr. 
Kingsford expressed his determination to visit the 
commissioners of lunacy at their office in London, 
and by a representation of facts procure Milly’s 
release on the morrow, or as speedily as possible. 

Philip declared his willingness to go to the castle 
and watch by the side of his patron’s sick-bed and 
acquaint him with the fact of Lord Cardington’s 
melancholy death, which he did not think would 
affect him injuriously, as for a length of time there 
had been—to use a familiar phrase—no love lost 
between them. 

Their plans"being thus arranged they cordially 
shook hands and retired to rest. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Thus sheltered, free from care and strife, 
May I enjoy a calm tlirough life. The Wish. 

Dr. Krngsrorp did not feel that he should ex- 
perience much, if any, difficulty in freeing Milly 
from the unjust confinement in which the villany of 
Lord Cardington had placed her, and he started on 
his journey expecting to return that evening, or the 
following day at farthest, in company with her, 

After breakfast Philip Mallison drove to the castle, 
and was informed that the duke had passed a quiet 
night, but that his graver symptoms had shown no 
signs of abatement. 

His grace received his protégé with pleasure, and 
listened with astonishment to his account of Lord 
Cardington’s death, 

“A terrible retribution has overtaken him,” he 
said. “His attempt upon my life, which was so 
happily frustrated, was not, I fear, the worst episode 
of his career, but though he was discovered before 
he had completed his purpose I do not think that I 
can recover.” 

“T trust your gracewill not indulge in such gloomy 
anticipations,’’ said Philip. ‘“‘Thereought to be many 
happy years before you yet.” 

“Tam old, my dear boy, and my constitution has 
been severely tried by the treatment I have received,” 
answered the duke. “ We will hope for the best 
however.” 

In spite of this declaration it was evident that the 
Duke of Lewes did not expect a favourable termi- 











nation to his malady. He knew how deep a hold 
the poison had taken on his constitution, and how 
difficult it would be to eradicate it. 

Philip remained in attendance upon him during 
the day, and witnessed the arrival of Mr. Biddles, 
his grace’s solicitor, who had been telegraphed for 
from London. . 

_ The duke made his will and said in Philip’s hear. 


ing : 
“TI bequeath all Iam possessed of in real andj 
personal property to that young man on one under. 


standing.’ 

“Mr. ” exclaimed Mr. Biddles, “ as you 
are interested in the uest I think you ought to 
come forward and hear what terms his grace wishes 


to im: upon you.” 

Phili ip advanced to the bedside, : 

“What is the condition, my lord ?” continued Mr. 
Biddles, 

‘Simply this, that he marries my widow,’’ rovlied 
the duke. ‘ 

“Your widow!” oried Philip, in astonishment. 

Mr. Biddles looked confounded. 

™ I did not know,”’ he said, “ that your grace was 


“Never mind, sir, what you know or did not 
know,” replied the duke, with a tinge of aspority. 
3 Will you do my bidding or not?” 

“Then insert the clause.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Mr. Biddles began to write rapidly: 

After a few moments’ pause he exclaimea . 

“Tthink I have caught your grace’s meaning. 
This young gentleman is to be your heir, provided 
he marries your widow, @ lady [ presume of whom we 
have hitherto heard nothing.” 

“TI refuse wealth on “hose conditions,” cried 


Philip. 
ates will please yourself, Philip,” replied the 


“In tho event of the terms not being complied 
with, has your grace thought of any other disposition 
of your property ?” asked Biddles. 

“Let it be divided between the different London 
hospitals.’’ 

Mr. Biddles drew the will to the duke’s satisfac. 
tion, and it was duly signed and attested. 

Philip Mallison left the room, feeling that the 
duke would not suffer in his absence, as Mrs. Comp- 
ton was in attendance upon him, and when Mr. 
Biddles came downstairs he stopped him in the 
hall and expressed a wish to speak to him. 

The solicitor followed him into the dining-room, 
where a substantial repast was spread out before 
them, and without making an apology for gratifying 
his appetite said he could listen while he was eat- 
ing, ant begged his young friend to unburden his 
mind, 

* Do you not think,” exclaimed Philip, while the 
substantial viands were disappearing before the 
knife and fork of the lawyer, “that his grace is 
scarcely himself ?’’ 

“Mad you mean,” replied Biddles. 

“ That is my impression, certainly.” ’ 

“Tdon’t know—I can’t tell,” said the solicitor, 
cautiously. “It is difficult to form an opinion in 
such cases, Jf he is mad I never had @ client who 
gave his instructions more clearly.’ 

“ Why should he want me to marry his widow, 
aud who is she ?”’ 

“Time will show. Some of our gisatest men have 
had their secrets, which they have kept very closel 
and whether young and pretty, old or ugly, she w: 
bea duchess. Fancy the éclat of going into socie' 
as the‘ Duchess of Lewes and Mr. Philip Mallison.’ 

“TI won't do it,” exclaimed Philip, resolutely. 
“ What do I care about her rank, or what do I want 
with money? ILhavemy mother’s fortane, which is 
quite enough for my wants.” 

“Is your heart engaged elsewhere, eh?” asked 
ee Sore with one of his sly but good-natured 
smiles. 

“1 don’t mind confessing the truth to you—it is,” 
answered Philip. 

“And to whom? Shall I guess?” 

“Tf you guess right I shall say you are a sor- 
cerer.” 

“T can’t pretend to any acquaintance with the 
black art, yet I can give a shrewd guess at the 
quarter in-which your atsachment is situated. You 
love Miss Milly Haines.” 

Philip’s eyes feli before the inquisitive gaze of the 
lawyer. 

“'By Jove, you are right,” he answored ; “ andl 
am not ashamed to own it. Miss Haines is o 
paragon of beauty; to see her is to love her, and 
when I reflect on her kindness to me in giving up 
her property, for it was hers since my mother gave 
it her, I feel sure that her mind is as amiable as her 
person is beautiful.” Y 

“You are not a bad-looking fellow, Mr. Malli- 
son,” said Mr. Biddles, “‘if you will allow me to say 
so, and I do not see why you and Miss Haines 
should uot make a very loving couple.” 
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“No sueh hick, Tam afraid,” replied Philip, sadly. 

When the lawyer had finished his luncheon he took 
his departure, being driven to the railway station. 
He had business to attend to in'town, and conld not 
spare any mor time in the service of his wealthy 
client. 

Soon afterwards Philip Mallison again sought the 
sick-room. 

The dake did not attempt to enter into conversa- 
tion with him. Heslept a good deal, and the pain 
he had formerly suffered did not appear to be so 
acute. 

All that-day Philip pondered over the strange will 
that the Duke of Lewes had made. 

Who was.the widow that his patron wished him 
to marry ? and why did he place'sueh a singular 're- 
striction on his actions ? 

{t was impossible to get at the bottom of the 
riddle, which was as difficult of solution as’ that of 
the Sphinx, 

The day passed, aud so did the night, Philip, 
worn out with watching, retired to rest. 

No improvement in the duke’s condition took 
place. A practitioner in the neighbourhood sent by 
Dr. Kingsford attended to his grace, and he gravely 
shook his head when interrogated as to the patient’s 
symptoms. 

Philip waited with the utmost impatienee for the 
return of Dr. Kingsford, and he was extremely 
gratified to see him about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“ Are you alone, doctor?” he exclaimed. 

“No. Miss Haines is downstairs. I have not 
thought it prudent to bring her to the presence of 
his grace until I see how he is,”’ replied the doctor. 

* May I attend her?” 

“May you!” replied Dr. Kingsford. “Of course 
you may, but I mustask you a question—Has any 
oue arrived at the castle during my absence ?” 

“Yes, a clergyman, the reverend Hubert Proctor. 
He has been here all the morning.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Very little,” answered Philip. ‘ He would wait 
until you came ; that was all the information I could 
get out of him.” 

“Will you kindly request Miss Haines and Mr. 
Proctor to step upstairs?” said Dr. Wingsford, 

“At once ?”’ 

“Immediately.” p 

“Shall I accompany them ?” asked Philip, becom- 
ing more and more bewildered. 

“No. You will oblige me by remaining within 
call until you are sent for.” 

Dr. Kingsford sprang upstairs and thus prevented 
farther conversation, while Philip, muttering to 
himself “I cauunot understand this. I am like one 
ina dream,”’ went downstairs to follow the instruc- 
tions given him by the worthy doctor. 

It was clear that the doctor’s representation in 
high quarters had procured Milly’s release from the 
asylum where she had been so unjustly detained. 
It was equally evident that she had come down to 
the castle with Dr. Kingsford and was at that 
moment in the house. 

No wonder that Philip was bewildered. Events 
crowded upon him. 

Lord Cardington was dead, Milly ‘free, and he 
himself the heir to the duke’s property should he 
die, always provided that he complied with the 
strange condition that he should marry his grace’s 
widow. Who was this mysterious female? What 
Was she like,and where was she to be found ? 

These questions disquieted Philip’s mtind. 

When he entered the drawing-room and bdheld 
Milly he vowed inwardly that no amount of wealth 
should ever tempt him to marry any one but her, 
and if she would not have him he would remain 
single all the days of his life for her, sake, 

Milly shook hands with him;kindly, and greeted 
him with a smile. 

He delivered his message, and the Reverend Mr. 
roctor, with whom she had been earnestly convers- 
ing, took her by the hand and led her away. 

Philip threw himself into a chair, and pressed his 
hands to his head, which throbbed almost to burst- 


ing. 

His bewilderment increased, but he felt that the 
solution of the mystery was near at hand. 

Half an hour passed, then Doctor Kingsford came 
downstairs, and requested Philip to follow him to 
the duke’s bedchamber. He did so, hoping that no 
unfavourable change had taken place in the condi- 
tion of one who had always treated him with the 
Fates kindness, and given him his first start in 

@. 


He could glean little from the doctor’s looks, 
Which were stolid and impassible. 

When he reached the duke’s room he saw Mrs. 
Compton, the Reverend Mr. Proctor, and Milly, 
standing by the bedside. 

‘Ils he here?” asked the duke, in a voice little 
above a whisper. 
ew * please your grace,” answered Doctor 

gsiord, 


“Let him approach,” continued the duke, 


Philip took a place by the sideof Milly. It might 
have been accident or design on the part of Doctor 
Kingsford. 

* Put his hand in hers,” continued tho duke. 

Philip made no'resistance, and felt Milly clasp his 
hand tenderly. 

Raising hiniself up in the bed, the duke, who had 
the death-damp on his brow, exclaimed : 

** Philip, there’ is my widow.” 

This declaration was a little premature, but his 
words were soon fulfilled, for the next moment he fell 
back insensible, 

a. had madea supreme effort, and it had costhim 
e. 

for a few moments his stertorows breathing 
evinced vitality; but soon that gave way to inani- 
mation, and Doctor Kingsford, pulling the sheet over 
his face, requested the witnesses of the melancholy 
scene,te leave the apartment. 

They did so. 

Philip still kept his hold upon Milly’s hand, and, 
when they reached the staircase, he ‘said : 

“ My dear Miss Haines, will you consider itin- 
delicate on my part at.such a peculiar time.to ask 
the meaning of theextraordinary scene in which you 
and I have played so prominent a part?” 

“Not atall,”’ she answered, with the faintest sus- 
picion of a smile. 

ys v7 you know the terms of the duke’s will?” 

* I do.” 

“T am to marry his widow if'I hope to, obtain any, 
worldly advautage by his demise.” 

tee 

“Who is his widow?” Philip cantinued. 

“Tam the Duchess of Lewes, Mr. Mallison,” replied 
Milly, turning her face away to hide her blushes. 

“You, Miss Haines?” cried Philip. 

“ Yes; we were married half an hour ago, and now 
you can understahd—that is to say, you may please 
yourself—J——’* 

_ “In fact, darling Milly,” exclaimed Philip, plac- 
ing his arm round: her waist, “ you will be mine. 
This is a pleasant surprise.” 

“ Hush!” said Milly, solemnly. “We must not 
talk now. Remember that our dear friend and 
patron is——’’ 

“ T understand you, Milly,” replied Philip Malli- 
son. “Horgivemy forgetfulness. So much happi- 
ness dnd so much misery seldom come together.” 

Philip now inquired how her cliaracter had been 
cleared in the duke’s eyes. 

She informed him that I'red Garron, who had been 
employed by Lord Cardington to blacken her repu- 
tation, had been prompted by the stings of. conscience 
to come to the castle and confess the plot, admit- 
ting that he had hired the baby, which he basely 
said was Milly’s, and begging forgiveness for his 
share in the atrocious transaction. 

The rapid succession of the events of the. past 
week had put an end to.poor Milly’s troubles, 

The inquest upon Lord Cardington and Rudd the 
convict disclosed a great scandal in high life, but it 
was soon forgotten. 

The duke and his nephew were buried without 
any display, and Milly, now Duchess of Lewes, came 
into the possession of a vast fortune. She had for 
some time secretly entertained a feeling of affection 
for Philip, and was no less delighted than himself 
at the agreeable surprise planned for them by the 
good-hearted duke in his last moments. 

Mrs. Haines in time recovered sufliciently' to be 
discharged from the asylum, and she found to the 
day of her death a happy home beneath the roof of 
her daughter, who treated her with the kindness and 
affection of a.dutiful child. 

In a few months Milly was married to Philip 
Mallison, and they took their place’in society, which 
they were so well caloulated to adorn. 

Fred Garron wasforgiver by Milly for his villany, 
and received a sum of money to enable him te emi- 
grate to the Antipodes, where he led a respectable 
life amd prospered. The early dream of love he had 
indulged at Chertsey never entinely faded away, and 
he remained a bachelor all his lite for Milly’s sake, 

Dr. Wadden’s affairs became more and morecom- 
plicated, and, seeing no way out of his embarrass- 
ments, he quitted the country with his wife and 
daughters. 

The Duchess of Lewes.and Mr. Mallison were ex- 
tremely popular with all classes, and the life of our 
heroine glided on as smoothly and happily as it had 
before been stormy and miserable. 

They spent their large fortune in doing good to 
their fellow creatures, and never was a deserving 
appeal to their charity met with a refusal. 

‘hus was the ancient adage that “it is a long 
lane that has no turning’’ fully exemplified in tae 
adventurous career of the poor gitl wuose journey 
from Chertsey to London had been productive of so 
many startling changes. 

THE END. 














Tue Gyro PiGEoN.—A. novel application of the 
principle of the aévial top has lately been effected by 





- 

Mr. Bussay, of the Museum of Firearms at Peckham. 
This is the gyro pigeon, which is a plate of thiu steel 
cut into the shape of a pair of elongated oval discs, 
connected in the centre, and bent at an angle like the 
blades of a screw propeller. This is spun from a 
spindle which is rapidly rotated by the action of a 
coiled spring enclosed in a metallic box, and released 
bya cord. The gyro pigeon is sprung into the air and 
is then fired at. Itis goad practice for the sportsman, 
as its flight is rather quicker and sometimes more 
erratic than that of the real bird. Weare afraid, how- 
ever, that it is too much to hope that the “gyro” will 
take the place of the birds so. unmercifully slaughtered 
at Hurlingham and elsewhere. 


Seite eee 
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CHAPTER KXIX. 

Six months have passed over the head of our hero 
when we beliold him aguin, but they have fortunately 
been months of action and labour in his wew sphere, 
which have couspelled his attention throagh many 
luurs of every day, and have kept his miud from 
brooding perpetually upon its woes. 

Yet there was time enough ‘for gridf daily and 
nightly. The memory of his lost hopes came ‘back to 
him,and in mocking dreams he again clasped the loved 
Ada in his arms amid the welcome war of elements 
which had driven her thither, but’ woke* to find his 
phantom charmer gone and himself alone with his 
great sorrow, 

Still Rashleigh bore:up bravely, and belfeved in a 
future of peace, when he should look back with a 
subdued regret upon his present sufferiug ; for he did 
not cherish his melancholy, or parade it, neither did it 
make him selfish, morose, or misanthropic. 

He was partly relieved, tvo, strange as it may 
seem, by other troubles, as one disease supersedes and 
drives out another in the human system. 

His father’s creditors had shown no magnanimity 
in settling with him. He had offered them all, and 
they had taken it, and old Rupert, once rith and 
honoured, courted and deferred to, liad to look about 
for the means of earning subsistence for hituself and 
his family. 

The world quickly loses its respect for a fallen 
mau, however worthy he may be, or however meekly 
he may have borne his former honours. 

If he has not wealth now, or some equivalent claim 
upon its notice, he is soon lost among the undis- 
tinguished throng, while those who knew him in his 
“high estate,” and who see him now toiling like a 
modern Sampson at his mill, pass him with uo higher 
sympathy than may be expressed in the remark : 

‘Poor fellow! He was rich once, but was not 
wise enough to keep his wealth.’”* 

Ruyperv’s fine house and grounds were of course 
sold with his other real estate, and he reated a cheap 
cottage in the city, which he furnished with what 
the law allowed him to retain, and with a few other 
articles of necessity or comfort, which he bid for and 
obtained cheaply atthe auction sale of his own effects. 

What he would have-done without Mr. Sheiburn’s 
timely present it is diffioult to say, but this had 
enabled him thus to oceupy and furnish @ home, and 
his next thought was. for earning the means of sub- 
sistence. 

He was strong and well, but there was nothing 
offered in the way of business in the quiet little city 
city then ouly in name—aud, at the suggestion of 
his wife, he wrote to his brother-in-law, Mr. Dumont, 
tu inquire whether be could hold out any encourage- 
ment for him to come to the capital in quest of em- 
ployment. 

Mrs. Rashleigh hoped that ‘this application might 
result in their moving to the great city, where they 
would be near dear Fred, and where they could ail 
live together aguin. 

It would be something to get away from the people 
who had known them ‘in their prosperity, although 
there were among these many true friends, whoa 
they would certainly regret to leave. 

The answer to this letter was looked forward to 
with great interest, and the confiding woman im- 
aginued her wealthy brother bestirring himself en- 
ergetically to obtain for Rupert a desirable and 
lucrative post. 

Bat David Dumout was doing no such thing. Hoe 
would have disliked nothing more than to have this 
family of poor relations coming to the city to live, 
where, if they should be reduced to a state of uetual 
want, he could not ignore their claims upon him for 
assistance; and that they would come to want ho 
considured in the highest degree probable. Nay, he 
doubted not that they were already in a state 
bordering upon destitution. Then Rupert might die 
—the loss of property had killed many a manu—and 
so he would have the widow and children upon his 
hands, . 

David did not look for a place for Mr. Rashleigh, 
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but wrote to him, utterly disapproving of his coming 
to tho city, where he said the cost of living was high, 
and all the avenues of business were filled by eager 
competitors, younger and abler than he. 7 

Nothing could have been more pitiless than his 
lotter, and it added a deeper sense of desolation to the 
hapless family. 

Still the application led to some good results, for 
it reached the ears of Mr. Shelburn, who had by this 
time become an active politician, and found his in- 
fluence augmented by his accession to wealth. For, 
strange as it may seem to very many people of the 
present day, the possessor of five thousand pounds 
was everywhere esteemed a rich man at the time of 
which we write. i 

Shelburn prepared a petition for the appointment 
of Mr. Rashleigh to a postin the Custom House. He 
procured some influential signatures to it, and ob- 
tained letters of introduction for the applicant to 
several leading political men in the great city. 

Armed with these documents Rupert went to the 
city, hopeful, but not sanguine, and after a couple of 
months’ wearyiug delay and doubt, succeeded iu get- 
ting a place, not much better in pecuniary value than 
that of his son, but which still supported him cheaply, 
and enabled him to send home monthly about half 
his earnings to his family. 

Frederick, of course, added considerably to these 
romittances from his owa savings, and thus they kept 
their heads “above water,” but without the possibi- 
lity of making any accumulations, and with no near 
prospeet of an improved position, 

Rupert’s health deteriorated from his unwonted con- 
finement, and be suffered in humiliation of feelings 
from the loss of his personal independence and the 
necessity of receiving the instruction and obeying 
the orders of men who were his juniors in age and 
his inferiors in all respects, 

He chafed and fretted under these annoyances, and 
felt at times the stings of poverty almost as keenly 
as if he had lacked shelter and bread and decent 
raiment. 

Had it not been for the increased privations which 
such a course must have entailed upon his family he 
would have infiuitely preferred to go forth in the 
wilderness, axe in hand,and cleave the sturdy forests, 
80 that he might retain that noble sense of indepen- 
dence which belongs to true manhood. 

Father and son hada home together in a quarter 
of the city which had not then been surrendered to 
its present foreign population, but was as famous for 
its good bearding-houses as it had been at a still 
earlier date for the aristocratic mansions which the 
march of an inexorable fashion has now unpeupled 
aud left to the occupancy of thrifty lessees and a tran- 
sient population of boarders, 

How Kupert and his son lived at this time we may 
perhaps better understand by being permitted to read 
a few extracts from a letter written by Frederick to 
his sister in the winter of 1838, 

“ather and I,’ the letter says, “ occupy adjoin- 
ing rooms, but spend most of our evenings togetier 
in his apartment, which is the larger one, and in which 
we have a fire. We read, write, converse, and play 
chess a little, and sometimes we pass an evening iu 
the common parlour, where we meet some pleasant 
and some very odd people—our fellow boarders, 

“Father tries hard to be cheerful, but really is 
not ; and who can wonder ? 

“ He seems to worry chiefly about you and mother, 
as wo boys, he says, can take care of ourselves. 
Youth and health are in themselves a fortune, which 
the millionaire of sixty looks upon with envy, and 
which he would buy back, if he could, with all his 
possessions, 

‘A poor young man, he says, if he is supplied with 
good principles, is not an object of commiseration, 
but a poor old man is indeed to be pitied. 

‘*We do not see much of Uncle Dumont’s family, 
for they live far up town, in considerable style, and 
father does not seem to like going there, 

“ Aunt Sarah is very kind, and urges us to come, 
but uncle rarely invites us, and is never cordial when 
we go there. 

“He likes to make a display of his wealth before 
us, and talks altogether about himself and his plans, 
and does not seem to have any consideration for fa- 
ther’s misfortunes. 

“ His actions seem to say, ‘ You are down and al- 
ways will be. ‘That is settled and it is of no parti- 
cular consequence, but I—I—am a great man and a 
rich one, and expect to be greater and richer.’ 

“I do not think I am unkindly disposed towards 
uncle, but I cannot help seeing these things. He is 
very pompous ; but is not father as good as he ? 

“lam obliged to him, I am sure, for giving me 
my situation, but, oh, how I wish 1 could give it up 
aud go away from him. There seems to be nothing 
kindly in his nature, and his presence always brings 
a sort of chill with it. 

“Certainly our misfortunes are very great, but 








Providence may have some better things in store for 
us. Icannot believe that my dear mother and sister, 
who are so good, will always remain in adversity. 
As for myself I should mourn but little over mere 
poverty if I had no deeper cause for sadness. 

“You know something of my private griefs, but 
I could not tell you of their intensity if I would, 
nor is it possible that you should comprehend them. 
I hear nothing of the A.’s, but am in daily expecta- 
tion of receiving her wedding cards. 

“How I wish it wasover! It seems to me that 
my mind would be more settled then, but I may be 
mistaken. I think sometimes that I shall go mad. ; 

“But I do everything I can to avoid thinking of 
her—and of him, whom I[ have never seen and hope 
I never shall see. Pray burn this. You, dear sister, 
are my only confidante, and Iam sorry that I ever 
added to your -troubles by making you a participant 
in mine. Yet it isa relief to have one friend to whom 
I can open my whole heart.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 

Mr. AnGyue had not improved in mental health, 
and about a month after young Rashleigh’s interview 
with him he had been placed in a lunatic asylum, in 
which he had been induced peaceably to take up his 
quarters in the belief that it was an hospital where 
his physical diseaso would receive more skilful treat- 
ment than he conld obtain elsewhere. 

He did not deny his illness, but he never sus- 
pected any hallucination of mind, and his friends 
were careful not to let him see that they suspected 
or knew it, 

Whether this is judicious treatment in cases of in- 
cipient insanity may well be doubted, because a mind 
naturally strong might have power to recover its 
lost balance if warned in time of its-firat slight aber- 
rations from the line of reason and judgment. 

But if humoured in all its “ thick-comiug fancies ”’ 
it soon gets hopelessly astray and loses the power to 
distinguish between the realities of life and the fig- 
ments of its teeming brain. 

The physicians of the asylum believed Mr. Argyle 
to be curable, and predicted his speedy restoration to 
health, It was a mild case they said, and needed but 
little treatment beside cessation from care with pro- 
per attention to diet and exercise, occupation, and 
amusement. 

He had his office in the institution—his table 
covered with books and newspapers—and as for work 
there was his never-ending memorial to Congress 
and to the Canadian Parliament on the subject of 
abolishing Lake Hrie. 

True this was not the kind of occupation which 
would have been most beneficial for him, but he 
would not be denied it, andit was deumed best not 
to thwart him in an employment which gave him 
so much innocent pleasure. 

But in the meanwhile his creditors became 
alarmed, for he had lands and houses everywhere 
which he had purchased at high prices when the 
speculating mania was atita height, and had paid for 
only in part, having givea his bonds and mortgages 
to secure the balance, 

But prices had fallen so alarmingly that these 
mortgages ceased to be security for the debts, and 
the holders foreclosed, all making haste to obtaiu a 
sale and get “judgment for the residue’’ agaiust a 
man whose ruin everybody now predicted. 

Had Mr. Argyle remained in sound mind his credit 
was so good and his resources so many that itis pro- 
bable he could have stemmed the tide of insolvency 
which was sweeping over the land, but, as it was, 
there was little hope for him. 

Yet he laughed at the shower of “ subpoenas to ap- 
pear and answer ” which reached him iu his new re- 
tirement, and predicted that his alarmed creditors 
would soon be ashamed of their folly and their fright. 

The processes were handed over to Walsingham, 
who took the usual steps to secure the law's delay, 
but who foresaw the ruin which must result to his 
client from forced sales of his lands at panic prices, 

Walsingham, though very fond of money, and him- 
self a large loser by the failures all around him, did 
not show any desire to break off his engagement 
with Miss Argyle. 

But he made a merit of his fidelity—was lofty 
in his manner towards her, and seemed desirous that 
his great magnanimity should be properly appreciated. 

Although Mr. Argyle had spoken of him to Fre- 
derick Rashleigh as a young man—and perhaps not 
incorrectly—yet he was in fact about thirty-six years 
old, and was consequently nearly twice the age of 
Ada. 

He was tall and of good figure; his face was 
rather handsome, his hair and eyes being coal black, 
but the latter had more of calculation than of kind- 
ness or geniality in their expression. 

He dressed well, too well in fact for a business 
man, and, as in dress so in speech and manuer, he 
was preciso, prim, and methodical, 








There was nothing gushing about him—no enthu- 
siasm—no possibilities, one would say, of ecstatic joy 
or deep sorrow. 

Ada had believed that she loved this man—she had 
received his marked addresses and his presonts with 
the knowledge and approval of her parents for 
many months before she went with her father on their 
ill-starred journey. 

Yet, strange to say, up to that time there had been 
no positive engagement between them, though her 
parents and sister had believed that there was and 
had looked upon the alliance as settled. 

But Ada considered herself quite committed on the 
subject, and, although she was a little mortified at 
her suitor’s slowness in proposing, she had scarce a 
doubt that he would propose, aud she would have 
felt aggrieved if he had not done so. 

After she had met Rashleigh and passed a few 
days in his society she begau to doubt the genuine- 
ness of her love for Walsingham, and ere they had 
together passed through that'terrible ordeal which 
awaited them she had become painfully conscious 
that her nature possessed capacities for a far deeper 
affection than any which her staid and formal lover 
had awakened. 

Nor was it altogether with pain that she had made 
this discovery, for although she believed that by her 
unqualified encouragement of Walsingham’s ad- 
dresses she was now impliedly engaged to him, and 
was bound to accept him if he made his offer within 
a reasonable time, she reflected that he had it still in 
his power to recede, and might possibly do so. 

Perhaps it was such considerations which had pre- 
vented her from practising that reserve towards 
Rashleigh which as a literally engaged lady she might 
have felt bound to enforce. 

Why should she not enjoy this agreeable young 
mau’s society when her tardy lover so long delayed 
to speak the word which would have made her whiolly 
his own? 

It was less indeed from a sense of duty to Walsing- 
ham than to her younger and more ingenuous admirer 
that she would have shunned the society of the 
latter. 

But she could not shun it. 

She could not repress his admiration nor wholly 
control her own; a.d, although she would have un- 
hesitatingly refused an offer from Rashleigh, she 
could neither assume that he desired to make oue nor 
treat with coolness her own and her father’s (riend, 
who had go fearlessly stood by them in the hour of 
danger. 

The revelation made by Argyle to Frederick had 
at once changed the position of affairs, and, although 
he had undesignedly told a littlo more than the truth 
in saying that Ada was engaged, his disclosure pro- 
duced a reserve on the part of the new lover which 
precluded all chance of farther explanations, 

Of his first resentment towards Miss Argyle aud 
his subsequent relentings and hopeless love we have 
sufficiently spoken, 

When Walsingham first heard of the wreck of the 
“ Euterprize ” he also heard of the safety of Ada and 
her father, but he went into no ecstasies, nor did he 
rush aimlessly to meet them, being quite too syste- 
matic in all his actions for any such folly. 

He wrote congratulatory letters to them, directed 
to various places, but he stayed quietly at home, at- 
tending to business as usual. 

* | should have missed you if I had come,” he sail, 
when he met them at home, “and, as the peril had 
passed, it seemed better to remain at home and attend 
to business, which was very pressing.” 

Mr. Argyle assented to this reasoning, though con- 
scious that there was in it something jarriug and out 
of tune with his own ardent nature; but Ada men- 
tally asked herself, “ Would Mr, Rashleigh have dune 
so?” 

Walsingham’s formal proposal and acceptance had 
followed almost immediately upon the return of the 
Argyles, and Ada tried hard to persuade herself that 
she was and ought to be very happy. 

Certainly she was an object of euvy to many an 
unchosen belle, and, as she could not but be aware, to 
her own sister, who had not the tact or good sense 
to conceal her chagrin. 

Ada sincerely regretted her sister’s disappointment, 
but, as she was certain that there had never been the 
slightest fouudation for her hopes, she felt in no way 
responsible for their downfall. 

She had never been able to live on affectionate 
terms with Arabella since she had passed the age of 
childhood and had begun to attract the attention of 
gentlemen, yet she had been innocent and artless, 
aud quite incapable of any unmaidenly forwardnes:. 

Rashleigh’s visit had given her some pain, but she 
had schooled her heart to the duty of closely repress- 
ing any tender sentiments toward him, and she evet 
briefly indulged the hope that he might take a fancy 
to Arabella, whose character she was sure would be 
improved by a really good husband. 
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But it did not require any close perception to see 
that Frederick had no eye or mind for any other 
charms than those of Ada, and she felt relieved 
though not happy when his brief visit had ended. 

She thought she was assured of Walsingham’s love, 
although there seemed to be no tenderness or fervency 
in it; yet this she fancied might be owing rather to 
alack of demonstrativeness in his manuer than to 
any deficiency of real affection. 

She believed that she should find happiness in the 
path which duty had so clearly pointed out, and she 
was sure that she had gained what the world called 
success, and that she would contribute by her pros- 
pective alliance to the happiness of her beloved 
parents, 

Before Walsingham had decided to ask the hand 
of Miss Argyle his choice had wavered between her 
and a Miss Courtney, a stylish, handsome lady, a few 
years older than Ada, and who, like her, had the ad- 
vantage of being an heiress. 

He had hesitated long, but had committed himself 
before he had any reason to doubt the perpetuity of 
Argyle’s great wealth, and before the impaired state 
of the speculator’s intellect was known toor suspected 
by him. 

At the time of his actual engagement to Ada he 
had reason indeed to expect that her father would 
suffer some losses, but these he did not believe would 
be serious ; and, as to his mental condition, he only 
kuew that he was at times strangely absent-minded, 
and seemed to be lost in perplexing thought. 

But the suitor was in no way alarmed, and, if he 
had been, he had already gone too far to recede 
with honour, so that not ouly a proposal and ac- 
ceptance had followed, but the formal consent of 
the parents had been asked and given. 

Four months later, when Mr. Argyle had become 
an iumate of the asylum and the fabric. of his great 
fortune seemed tottering to its fall, Walsingham 
really regretted what he regarded as his precipi- 
taucy, and looked upon his engagement as a misfor- 
tune. 

He did not, as we have said, directly exhibit this 
feeling to Ada—a high sense of honour forbade such 
a course—but he played the patron toward her, and 
indeed toward the whole of her family, 

If he had been calm and passionless before he 
was grand and stately now, aud at times even dic- 
tatorial toward the timid girl, who tried daily to charm 
him into some little show of tenderuess, but her effurts 
were made in vain. 

The satirical Arabella called him his High Mighti- 
ness, and asked her envied sister what treatment 
sue expected after marriage from a man who as- 
sumed to control her actions before the nuptial knot 
was tied. 

It was very hard for Ada to bear the apathy of 
her lover and the. taunts of her sister without a sym- 
pathizing friend to whom she could disclose her trials, 

As to her rotund and robust but not romantic mo- 
ther, she saw nothing but grandeur and bliss in the 
prospective alliauce, and she lost no opportunity of 
showing her profound regard for her future son-in- 
law, or of impressing upon her daughter’s mind the 
importance of pleasing him in all things. 

Ada did not lack spirit, and although she usually 
kept both her pride and anger in subjection to a 
sense of duty she could not always control these 
turbulent passious, and she daily feared that she 
should spoil Ler “ brilliant fortunes.” by some exhi- 
bition of them, for she was sure if they ouce over- 
leaped restraint they would be violet in proportion 
to their long repression. 

We say that she feared this, for from childhood 
sho had had instilled iuto her mind the necessity of 
making a good match ; aud,as to Mr. Rashleigh, if 
she allowed herself to retain any teuder thoughts of 
him, she was sure that she would never be permitted 
to marry so poor a man, even if he should desire it, 
Which she thought most improbable, Young geutle- 
men are not usually inclined to attach themselves 
again to their former sweethearts after they have 
been engaged to and quarreiled with other men. 

No; Rashleigh was to her as if he had never been, 
excepting for some vain regrets which were dutifully 
hushed, and some pleasant dreams in which she 
again listened to his musical voice aud felt the pres- 
Sure of his sustaining arm amid some indefiuable 
dangers, vague aud wild, but not altogether unwel- 
come, since they were shared by him. 

She felt somewhat guilty even for entertaining 
these unbidden visions—but who is accountable for 
the fantastic freaks of an imagination diseuthralled 
from tue control of reason ? 

_ Mrs. Argyle was not a woman of tact. In heranx- 

lety to keep up Ada’s flagging affection for Walsing- 

ham she sounded his praises too often and dwelt too 
much upon his honour and geuerosity in keeping 
faith with her in her adversity. 

“Isitany more than his duty ?” asked the daughter. 
“No; but it is more than many men would do.” 





“ Are we then poor, mother? Is father insol- 
vent ?” 

“No, not yet ; but he is in great danger of insol- 
vency, and has lost enormously by the fall of real 
estate. So Mr. Walsingham says,” 

“ Walsingham? Is he the man to tell us of this ?” 

* How foolishly youtalk, Ada. He is your father’s 
lawyer, ishe not? It is his business to tell us.” 

“Not unasked, I should think, True generosity 
ought to seal his lips on such a subject andatsucha 
time.’ 

“Nonsense, Ada. Youare too sensitive.” 

“No, mother; Ican see Walsingham's good quali- 
ties, but I cannot see why he or you should makea 
merit of his fidelityto me. Real affection is indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of life, and the truest love 
should brighten in the hourof adversity. Ihave read 
even of noble-hearted men who rejoiced to find the ob- 
jects of their affection in poverty so that they could 
have the bliss of raising them to affluence and ease. 

“ Piddlesticks!” said Mrs. Argyle, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Some bright days in February gave presage of the 
coming spring and awakened longings: for liberty in 
many a slave of the desk, and especially in the breast 
of Rupert Rashleigh, who was unused to the restraint 
of an office life, and could not, at his age, easily form 
new habits. 

That his health and spirits had failed was too evi- 
dent to Frederick, who vainly sought to charm him 
back to the cheerful and: hopeful air with which he 
had entered upon his new duties. 

Always failing in these efforts—seeing his father 
almost constaatly depressed though uncomplaining, 
Frederick’s more elastic spirits also sunk, and he 
lost again the little ground which he had gained in 
fighting for forgetfulness of his private griefs. 

There were other causes why these tender regrets 
should now come back to him with new force 
and poignancy, for the season had arrived when, 
according to Tom Argyle’s statement, Ada’s nuptials 
were to be celebrated, and he was in daily expecta- 
tion of receiving her wedding cards. 

He was in this despondeut mood when one after- 
noon, as he was about leaving the bank, the postman 
brought him a thick letter from his sister, which he 
put into his pocket, designing to enjoy it fully in his 
quiet quarters at home, 

He found his father there, and, announcing the 
welcome missive, he opened it, and to his surprise 
discovered that it contained another letter directed to 
him, which had been enclosed and forwarded to him 
by his sister. 

“ What can this mean 2?” he asked, glancing at the 
postmark ; “in alady’s hand, too. Surely 1 have no 
correspondents residing here.” 

““ Would it not be well to open it ?” said his father, 
as Fred continued to examine the superscription with 
a puzzled look, ‘Tony Lumpkin says the cream of 
the correspondence is generally in the inside.” 

“So it is! Tony was right. Let's see. Why 
what is this? Catharine—Catharine Blenbeim! Ah, 
yes—oh, yes—the lady of the wreck.” 

‘*What; sue whose son you rescued?” 

“The same. Let’s see. Ah, yes—poor Frank is 
dead. ‘That is as I expected.” 

The letter filled several pages, and Frederick 
rapidly perused it, giving his father a sort of sy- 
nopsis of its contents as he went along. 

“She persevered and went on with her journey 
after the accident, having first procured a new outtit 
and new servant. . You see,”’ added Fred, explaining, 
“she had an Irish man-servant with her, a faithful 
enough fellow as she described him, but not equal to 
the heroism of sacrificing himself for her son, He 
drew a favourable lot and left the wreck in one of the 
boats 5 though not without many awkward apolo- 

ies.’ 
ne She would not take him again I suppose ?” 

“ Probably they did not meet. Ido uot think she 
entertained any resentment towards him.” 

** Well, did her son die before he reached their 
home?” 

** No—it seems not. His case became hopeless and 
she returned with him in November—bher own health 
also having become very much impaired. I do not 
wouder after her exposure in the water and her 
fright, and all her anxieties.” 

“ When did the young man die ?” 

“TI do not understand exactly when. This letter 
is dated December 20th. It was probably not long 
before that, She says that the necessity of giving her 
coustant attention to him together with her own ill- 
ness aud her grief has prevented her from writing 
to me before, as she has long intended to do. Let 
us see! Whatis this? She wants me to come and 
seo her.” 

Frederick perused first in silence and then aloud to 
his father the closing part of the epistle, which was 
as follows: 





“Now, my dear young friend, after the immeasur- 
able obligations under which you have placed me— 
after you have saved my dear boy from a watery 
grave to die peaceably in my arms at home—and, oh, 
with such often-repeated expression of love and 
gratitude to you—can you wonder when I say that 
there is no one in the world but you who can now 
fill his place in my heart? I am sure you are every- 
thing that is good and noble. Come to me if it is 
possible without delay, for I have many things to say 
to you and some of an important nature which I can 
only allude to in a letter like this which ought to be 
sacred to grief and friendship. 

“Let it suffice to say, my excellent friend, that 
you can have no aim of interest in iife which shall 
not be as dear to me as to yourself, and that your 
lot must be exalted indeed if I do not find the means 
to add to its joys or detract from its pains. Come to 

e % 


“P-h-e-w !? whistled old Rupert. “ What does 
all that mean? That's gratitude of a high order, 
I red, But you deserve it, my dear boy, yoa deserve 
it,’ 

“Ido not quite see it,” replied the young man, 
laughingly. “But a mother is a mother the world 
over. 


“You will go and see her?” 

“Oh, of course. I should have done that without 
invitation if I had known she resided here in the city.” 

“What can she mean by having something iw- 
portant to say to you?” 

“T have not the least idea.” 

“Ts she rich?” 

“I am sure I donot know. I hope she is not going 
to offer me money.” 

“Probably not. Yet she may intend to give you 
some valuable present as a memento of her son. She 
would hardly urge you so earnestly to visit her with- 
out some such object in view.” 

“It may be so, but lam sure she would do nothing 
to wound one’s feelings, for she seemed to be a per- 
fect lady.” 

“She has given you her address ?” 

“Oh, yes. I will go to-morrow immediately after 
bank hours.” 

On the next afternoon Frederick rode up town, 
and a little after four o’clock found himself in front 
of a very handsome house, beariug the uame of Blen- 
heim on its door-plate. 

It was one of a row of four-storey, stone-front 
buildings, such as only the richer classes occupy, and 
its interior, when he was admitted to it, gave addi- 
tional evidence that it wasindeed the abode of wealth 
and luxury, 

The large parlours were filled with the costliest 
furniture ; beautiful paintings adorned the walls; a 
hundred little articles of vertu were scattered about 
ou tables and mantels, aud the tall windows were 
draped with curtains of lace and damask. 

Frederick had inquired for Mrs, Blenheim, and had 
given his card to the servant who admitted him, and 
the inan retarned in a few minutes to say that Miss 
Wiuslow would be down to see him directly. 

Who Miss Winslow was he had little time to con- 
jecture before a sprightly young lady—rather too 
sprightly indeed for her sable dress—came into the 
room, shouvk hands cordially with him, and introduced 
herself as Alice Wiuslow, a niece of Mrs. Blenheim, 

“ Aunty is too ill to see you to-day,” she said, 
“though she has been looking auxiously for you for 
many days. I kuow all about you. I am to play 
the hostess for her as well as I can until she is able 
to'see you, which she hopes to do to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow. I will then call again " 

“Not at all! We have your room ready here. It 
has been waiting for you a whole week. Oue of the 
servants will go for your baggage, and you must 
make this your home while you remain in the city. 
These are aunty’s arrangements.” 

“She is very kind. Butshe has made a mistake 
in supposing that [am just off a journey, whereas L 
am residing in this city. I received her letter oaly 
yesterday, it having been forwarded to me here,” 

Miss Winslow pondered this iutelligeuce for a mo- 
ment and then said, smiling brightly : 

“Then you must wait here while I tell this to 
aunty, and get her orders. I would not have her 
disappointed or thwarted in her preseut feeble stato 
on avy account.” 

“ Certainly not,” added Rashleigh. 
that I can to gratify her.” 

The young lady left the room, and was absent fora 
full quarter of au hour, and when she returned her 
demeanour was much more sober, and ler eyes were 
red with weeping. 

* Mrs. Blenheim is very much agitated,” she said, 
“ and—and does not think she has long to live. She 
has had these low, nervous turns at tines ever since 
poor Frank’s death” 

“Has she avy ascertained disease?” Rashleigh 
asked, 





“T will do all 
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“ Yes, a disease of the heart, but her physicians 
cannot say whether it is organic or—only—only—J 
forget the term.” 

* Functional?” suggested Fred. 

“Yes—that’s the word. I don’t know what it 
means, but in one caso it is very serious and in the 
other not. Aunty is sure of the worst at times, aud 
she has desired me at once to explain to you some 
things that—that she is impatient to have you 
know.” 

Greatly wondering at this preamble, Rashleigh 
bowed and remained listening. 

“Mrs. Blenheim, as I suppose you know, is a widow 
and is wealthy. She has a‘large property in her 
own right, and Cousin I'rank had a separate fortune 
which would have been his at the age of twenty-one. 
Having died in his minority, his estate goes to his 
mother, either by law or by her Jate husband's will, 
T do not know exactly which, but it is nomatter. It 
is hers.” 

Fred again bowed and said that he was happy to 
hear that Mrs. Blenheim was so well provided for, 

“Yes,” continued the young lady, smiling; ‘but 
I see you do not yet guess at my message or at your 
good fortune, for this property of poor Frank’s she 
has resolved shall be yours.” 

“ Mine!” exclaimed Fred, in unfeigned astonish— 
ment. “Surely, Miss Wiuslow, I do not understand 
you aright.” 

“ Tt is all to be yours, To-morrow she will talk 
to you about it herself—if—if she is able—but she 
wishes you to know it to-day. She says that she 
owes her own life and her son’s: life under Provi- 
dence, to you, and that nothing which she can bestow 
upon you can acquit her of a thousandth part of her 
obligations.” 

Rashleigh was too much affected to reply at once, 
but when he found the power of utterance he said: 

“T did not need this proof to convince me that 
Mrs. Blenheim was a woman of noble heart, for her 
heroic conduct in resolving, against every solicita- 
tion, to stay and die with her son was sufficient evi- 
dence of that. But how can I receive from her this 
munificent remuneration for a simple act of humanity ? 
If it is discreditable to accept a small sum for such 
a service—and such is the opinion of the world—is 
the dishonour lessened by increasing the reward ?” 

“T do not understand these things,” replied the 
young lady, smiling. “All I know is that aunty is 
not to be contradicted or opposed, and that she has 
set her heart on this. You must not call it by such 
names as reward or remuneration, but consider it only 
asa token of her regard. I hope to report you as 
very thankful.” 

“Very thankful you may certainly report me for 
such a noble offer, and, as to the rest, perhaps to-mor- 
row I can better tell in what way I ought to respond 
to it.” 

“* No—no—no ; surely you will not grieve my dear 
aunt by such a reception of her magnanimous offer. 
She has counted so much on making you happy. But 
perhaps you are already so rich that you cau afford 
to slight the offered gifts of fortune ?” 

“Not so—not so! I anta poor man, although edu- 
cated with the tastes and habits of arich one. My 
father, as late as last spring, was the possessor of 
vast wealth, all of which has been swept away by the 
commercial disasters of the past summer,” 

Miss Winslow’s eyes sparkled as these words. were 
spokep; a bright smile illumined her features, and 
ahe clasped her hands as she replied, impulsively : 

“Oh, Lam so glad to hear it! Aunt will be so 
pleased to know that, Frank's fortune will be really a 
great benefit to you. Pray let me tell her all; and 
that you accept her benefaction in the spirit in which 
it is offered, and with thanks.” 

“ With boundless thanks!” replied Rashleigh, who 
had suddenly come to the conclusion that he had 
peen playing a romantic part in hesitating to accept 
this gift, and one not cunsonant with good sense or 
good feeling, 

Doubtless the memory which he had conjured up 
of bis ruined father, now toiling by the side of beard- 
less clerks for a living, had something to do with his 
sudden change of mind; for surely he thought there 
was no pleasure left for him on earth so great, or 
which he would value so highly, as the power of re- 
storing his impoverished parents and sister to their 
former state of independence and ease. 

“Yes,” he added; “I have been mistaken. Do 
not let Mrs. Blenheim know that I have hesitated, 
but tell her that I will call to-morrow to express my 
acknowledgments—my gratitude, Tell her that | 
have not deserved her bounty, but that I will try in 
the future to show my appreciation of her gooduess, 
and, as far as possible, to supply to her the place of 
her lost son.” 

“* Yes—yes, Mr. Rashleigh,” said Miss Winslow, 
with starting tears; “now you echo her fondest 
wishes, Oh, if you could but live with her, and be 
another Frank to her, she thinks that her life might 





yet be happy, and she would find her joy in promot- 
ing yours. Think! Upon whom could the torn ten- 
drils of her heart close so fondly as upon the friend 
and benefactor of the dear son whom she has lost ? 
But I have done wrong! I was not to speak of this 
—at least, not now.” 

“T'perceive the delicacy of your aunt’s conduct. 
She will not hamper me with conditions ; but having 
first rendered me independent she would leave all 
else to affection and a sense of duty. Well, be it so. 
It shall be my part tosee that she is not disappointed 
in her estimate of my character.” 

“You do not ask the’size of this: golden fleece 
which Fortune has thrown in‘your way,” said the 
lady, smiling. 

“No,” replied Fred; “I'am not eager to hear. In 
due time I shall doubtless learn from the lips of my 
benefactréss “herself.” 

“Yes, perhaps it-is better that she should tell ‘you ; 
but in the meantime you need not doubt that it will 
be sufficient to render you independent. I was 
charged by my auut with another extraordinary mes- 
sage to you, but I think you can afford to wait for 
that also until to-morrow—thén receive it directly 
from her.” 

Miss Winslow had hesitate?'and slightly blushed 
as she uttered the last sentence, and then, after vainly 
trying to avoid it, she gave way to a ringing, girlish 
laugh. 

“An extraordinary message! Pray let-me hear it 
now,” Rashileigh replied. “TI am sure it ean be 
nothing uupleasant.” 

“Tt is not. Ihave no‘doubt you will find it very 
agreeable; but it was preposterous to send such: a 
message by me. I do not know what I was.thiuking 
of to promise her I would deliver it. I quite over- 
estimated my assurance, which is not usually very 
deficient.” 

“You have wrought my curiosity up to the 
highest point,” returned Fred, feeling some wneasi- 
ness at the turn which the conversation had taken, 
“Surely yon will not be so crue! as to leave it un- 
gratified for a: whole day.” 

“Porhaps I ought not, as your conrfort and 
safety seem to be the first objects of aunty’s con- 
sideration.” 

“My safety?” asked Fred, in amazement. , 

“The words are hers,” returned Miss Winslow, 
again colouring-and laughing. “ But I will tell yau, 
if you will promise not to think me very vain and 
foolish.” 

“I can freely promise that.” 

“ Well then—itis simply this—but—but—itis very 
silly you know.” 

Rashleigh laughed heartily now and said: 

“ Well—well—admit that for the present, and now 
—what is it? I am quite in torture.” 

“Jt is just this. Mrs. Blenheim is good enongh 
and partial enough to me‘to think that I am very— 
very attractive, which is absurd of course——” 

“Ido not see that——” 

“ She iusisted,” continued the lady, now speaking 
very rapidly, “that I should tell you—for her—for 
her you know. This warning is not from me.” 

os Yes,” 

“ That—that—in short that you are not to fall in 
love with me—because I am engaged! There—now 
itisout! Andif I bad said it at once without any 
preanible I am sure it would not have been half so 
ridiculous.” 

Both parties were laughing by this time too heartily 
for ahouse of mouruing—but they were alone in the 
great parlours—and Fred, mindful of his politeness, 
replied to the still-blushing girl: 

“Your aunt has done me a real kindness in warn- 
ing me against so very evident a peril——” 

“Oh—of course. You are quite welcome to com- 
pliment me now. I rather like it—since it can do no 
harm to either of-us—and will keep you in practice.” 

“ Like target-shooting I suppose, it can bring ‘no- 
thing down. Still our rifle companies like it—but 
I have noticed’ that they ‘are’ always particalar to 
have a beautiful target.” 

“Again! Oh, you'll be delig'tful company. I 
hope you'll teach my Fred how to say these sugared 
things. He has been wonderfully deficient evar 
since—since he no longer thought it necessary, I 
suppose.” 

After a little more light talk Rashleigh took his 
leave, having first agreed upon the hour of his call 
the next day. 


CHAPTER XX{IIl. 

Ir was wonderful news, He could scarcely believe 
that it was true, and it wasa relief to him to be alone 
in the street where he could walk off something of 
his excitement and obtain a more sober view of his 
situation. 

How large was this fortune which had been in so 
extraordinary a manner thrust upon him? 

Would it enable him to restore his parents to their 


old home and their former mode of life? What wag 
he expected to do in return for it? 

For, although it was to be given to him uncon. 
ditionally, that would by no means absolve him from 
obligations to the donor, whose happiness ‘ke should 
feel always bound to consult. 

Yet this would ever be a pleasure to him, and hs 
was sure that she who stood ready to manifest her 
love and gratitude in so munificent a manner would 
never prove exacting or in any way require hiin to 
surrender his personal independence, 

Occupied with these thoughts, and with his new 
hopes and plans, he walked all the long way to his 
home, for he felt the need of violent exercise to keep 
down his excitement. 

It was after dark and after the tea hour when he 
arrived at his lodgings and found his father auxiously 
awaiting his return. 

He told him all hurriedly, rapidly, feeling that hip 
could not too soon administer the medicine of hepe 
to so disheartened and dejected a man, and Rupert's 
spirits responded quickly to the cheerful tidings. 

Yet he cautioned Frederick not to allow his expec. 
tations to rise too high. 

“ People have such different notions of what con. 
stitutes a fortune,” he said ; “ but still if it should be 
no more than a thousand or two it will be a groat 
deal for you.” 

“For you, father—not for me,” responded the son, 
“T'll have none of it if'it is not more than that. | 
can make my way.” 

“No, no, Fred, I would never consent to that.” 

“T’ll manage it without your consent then, father. 
It shall at least be used to get you into some better 
business more suitable to your tastes and years, and 
where perhaps your energy and Business tact may 
again make a fortune for us all.” 

“ Well, well, we'll see, Fred~we'll see. We won't 
count chickens yet though. But it’s a delightful 
prospect—the thought of getting away from that 
confounded Custom House.” 

“So it is—so it is, delightful. I do so long to ses 
you out of it. I dream of it at night. I really 
dreamed the other night that I was in there and sav 
you standing at your desk chained by the leg. I did.” 

“ Ah, Fred! Fred! whata son you are !” exclaimed 
Rupert, grasping his hand, ‘but unable for some mo- 
ments to say more. 

“Bat it’s true!” he adied, after a pause, “Me- 
taphorically true. The galling chainis there, although 
invisible. But you have not had your supper, and! 
fear it is too late now.”’ 

“No matter—we will go out by-and-bye and got 
some oysters and coffee, We need not be so eco- 
nomical now.” 

So they did. Over the unusual treat which they 
had allowed themselves they discussed anew their 
prospects and their plans, and the joyous surprise 
which the father’s unexpected return home woull 
give to his family. 

“You shall take them the news in person,” said 
the son. “TI will not write until you go.” 

Frederick was of course punctual in keeping his 
appointment the next afternoon, and it was in no 
diminished state of excitement that he once mor 
rang the bell at the door of Mrs, Blenheim’s house 
and awaited admission, 

But how was he startled when the servant who 
let him in told him, in answer to his inquiries for the 
ladies, that Mrs, Bleaheim was very ill—dangerously 
so, he believed—but that he would take up his card 
to Miss Winslow. 

Pained and alarmed at this intelligence, Rash- 
leigh entered the parlourand waited many minutes 
for the young lady, whose steps at one time he thought 
he heard upon the staircase ; then her name, he was 
sure, was called by some harsh voice: 

“ Alice! . Alice!” 

Soon he heard a heavier step on the stairs and 
in thé hall; the door opened, and a tall, straight, 
over-dressed man entered, whom, at first glance, Fred 
thought to be young, then middle-aged, then old aud 
wrinkled, as he certainly was, though his black wig 
and dyed moustache and his chaitis and rings aud 
juvenile dress made him a hideous caricature of youth. 

He had F'red’s card in one hand, aud he extended 
the other cordially to the visitor as he entered, s4y- 


ing: 

“Pts is Mr, Frederick Rashleigh! Iam charmed 
to meet you, sit, but you have come to the house of 
mourning. My poor sister is lying very low, and 
we have but little hope of her recovery. Pray b 
seated.” 

Rashleigh expressed his unfeigned sorrow, asked 4 
few questions about the suffering lady, and then !0- 
quired if he should have the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Winslow, 

“Miss Winslow? No, sir; I fear not,” was the 
quick reply. “She is in constant attendance up 
her aunt, where she is needed every minute. bie 





is my daughter, sir.” 
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Frederick bowed, witha look which seemed to say 
that he did not think it much to her credit, and that 
he was sorry for it. 

Perhaps the look was understood, for the young- 
old man’s cordial manner slightly changed, although 
he did not lose his politeness. 

“You saw Miss Winslow yesterday, I believe,” he 
said. 

“Yes, sir; I had that pleasure.” 

‘“‘T am sure the pleasure was mutual, sir, but I hope 
you will excuse me when I say that I have reason to 
fear that that interview led to some little misunder- 
standing on your part.” 

Fred’s hopes, which had been falling ever since he 
entered the room, now went down with rapidity. 

He did not reply, and the old youth continued, 
after a pause, as follows: 

“JT have reason to fear that she awakened some 
expectations in your mind which can never be ful- 
filed. The fact is, sir, that my sister’s manifold 
afflictions—I impart this information to you in con- 
fidence—have somewhat impaired her mind. The 
terrible scenes through which she passed on the 
wreck and in the water—whenee you, my dear sir, 
so chivalrously rescued her—wereenough, you know, 
to unsettle a stronger intellect.” 

Frederick listened, without other reply than a bow 
of assent, for, unprepossessing as wag the speaker, and 
painful as were his tidings, something like a con- 
viction of their truth fastened itself mpon his mind. 

This, then, was the secret of that extraordinary 
gencrosity which he had found it so difficult to be- 
lieve, and this was to be the end of his phantem for- 


tune, 
His mind had just started the question how it was 
that Alice Winslow knew nothiag of all this when 


his companion resumed speaking. 

“ Her unfortunate position in this ” he eaid, 
“has been co by her ph and by 
myself, but we have kept it as far as ible from 
dear Alice, who is tenderly attached to aunt, and 


sees nothing in her case more than that occasional 
flightiness which so often accompanies extreme de~ 
bility. She has been with her only a few weeks, 
having recently returned from school, We who have 
watched her longer better understand her halluciua- 
tion. As her brother, and her only brother, you will 
understand that my solicitude on this subject would 
naturally be extreme.” 

“Of course,” replied Rashleigh. 

“Her desire to reward you is certainly most com- 
mendable, and, confined within reasonable limits, such 
as the bestowal of some costly and valuable present, 
would meet the fullest approval of her friends. 
Whether she recovers or not I may confidently pro- 
mise you this; but, as to a fortune, of course you 
must see that that is quite preposterous,” 

“I seek no reward, sir, small or great, for an act of 
humanity,” exclaimed Fred, now rising and taking 
his. hat. “I am here at the request of Mrs. Klen- 
heim and your daughter. Do I understand you tuat 
Ican see neither of them ?” 

“Neither of them.” 

“Does Miss Winslow know that I am in the 
house 2?” 

“Sho does, sir.” 

“And her aunt does not, I presume ?” 

“ Her aunt does not, sir. She isin a—a—comatose 
state, sir, and if she were not her physicians would 
not allow us to communicate any exciting intelli- 
gence to her—certainly nothing that would so forcibly 
recall to her the scenes of the wreck,” 

“I wilt bid you good afternoon then, sir,” said 
Frederick. 

Mr. Winslow, who had talked rapidly, and had 

seemed forsome time impatient to get rid of his visitor, 
extended his hand quickly aud said: 
_ “Must you ge? Good-bye then, my dear sir. Here 
is my card with my office address, | Auy future in- 
quiries that you may desire to make in regard to Mrs, 
Blenheim’s health you will please to make there, as 
we are obliged to keep the house very quiet, and 
after to-day the bell will not ring, Good-bye, I am 
most happy to have met you.” 

Sad, disgusted, and weary of this man’s polite 

chatter and false compliments, Frederick went forth 
and heard the great hall door close behind him, 
_ But mingling with the sound, or instantly follow- 
ing it, was that of a raised window in the second 
Storey, from which a delicate arm and hand protruded 
for a moment, and then a white billet fluttered down 
like a snow-flake and fell at his feet. 

He picked it up, and again looked upward, but 
the window was closed and no one was Visible 
near it, 

(To be continued.) 








Tue death is announced of a Mrs. Sarah Bowen, at 
Haverfordwest, who had, it is stated, attained the age 
of nearly 102 years, Mrs. Bowen was born in the 
Vinth year of the reign of King George ILI.. durivg 


deceased lady lived under the reigns of no less than | 
four English monarchs. 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


a 
CHAPTER LI. 

Tux inquest began on the morrow. The news had 
spread already ; an immense crowd had gathered. A 
celebrated author, the brother of a peer, was to be 
tried for the murder of a village girl, The sensation 
was immense. 

William Saunders, the seaman, was the first wit- 
ness called; and he told his story to the coroner and 
his jury with a quiet simplicity and straightforward- 
ness that no cross-questioning could shake. 

He swore positively to the day and the hour—to 
the very moment almost—at which the deed had been 
done; and testified to his return with Mr. Lisle and 
the detective officer, and the finding of the remains. 

The second witness was Robert Lisle, who narrated 
his arrival, four days before the sailor, at his resi- 
dence in Speckhaven—their visit to London and to 
Inspector burnham the next day—their going toge- 
ther to Battersea and finding the skull and bones in 
the cave. Those remains being present were exhi- 
bited, and, having been identified by him, Mr. Lisle 
stood down. 

Messrs. Burnham and Timmins were next called 
upon ; they gave their official evidence and also iden- 
titied the remains found at Battersea. 

The next witness—and at the sound of his name 
a buzz of expectation and interest ran through the 
court—was Mathew Warren. 

The crowd leaned forward to look at him with 
eager interest, 

Hale and upright, white haired and stern, the old 
bailiff advanced and took his place. 

Alice Warren was his daughter—his only daughter ; 
she was twenty years and seven wontus old when 
she left her home. It would be six years on the 
twenty-seventh of September next since he had 
seen her last. On the evening of the tweuty-seventh, 
without a word of warning or farewell, she had left 
her home, and had never written or returned since. 
He had made no inquiries about her—had never 
tried to find her—would have discarded her had 
she attempted to return. Suitors? Yes, she had 
had many suitors—more than he liked, Flighty, 
loose in her ways? No, not that he had ever 
noticed or heard; she was gonerally thought a sen- 
sible girl rather than otherwise. Yes, she had 
lovers in her own class of life—she was as good as 
eugaged to Peter Jenkins of the Mill, not out and 
out, but they had been keeping company for jour years. 
Gentlemen? Well, yes, there had been gentlemen, 
too; all the gentlemen stopping at tuy Priory that 
year used to visit his cottage, except one. Who was 
the exception? Why, Mr, Allan Fane, of course, 
who was a married man, and had no business run- 
ning after young women. The rest were all uomar- 
ried. Yes, he knew their names; knew them all. 
They were Lord Montalien, his brother (Mr, Guy 
Eariscourt), Captain Villiers, and Sir Harry Gordon 
of the Guards, and a Mr. Augustus Stedman. 

How often did these gentiomen visit his bouse ? 
Well, he couldn’t say for certain; his business kept 
him absent from home during the best part of the day, 
aud he would not have allowed their visits in the 
evening. His family always retived and the house was 
locked for the night at nine o’clock. He had seen 
them all at the cottage talking to his daughter at 
different times ; coulda’t say which came most often ; 
they never stayed long at atime. Yes; Mr. Guy 
had been there six times or more. FHiity times? 
Couldn’t aflirm the number of times. Not so often 
as that? No, not so often as that. No; not more 
often than the others. Sometimes he came alone, 
sometimes with the two olflicers, The rest came 
alone or together, a3,they chose, 

lt was the only year that gentlemen had been down 
at the Priory, but both Lord Montalienaud Mr. Karls- 
court visited his family whenever there. Alice 
seemed to like them both; she talked most of Mr. 
Guy, he thought. She had dark prown hair, braided 
generally behind, (Hairshown.) Yes; her hair looked 
like that, only darker and more glossy ; that looked 
faded and dirty. Didn’t remember the clothes she 
wore. The locket? Yes; she worea locket round 
her neck, given her by Miss Pauliva Lisle before 
going to France, It contained Miss Lisle’s picture 
aud hair, and “ I’rom Paulina to Alice” engraven on 
the case. Yes; that was the locket. Couldn't 
swear positively to it. 

During his evideuce Mathew Warreu’s rugged old 
face had kept its set steruness, nota tremor of the 





the shrievalty of Thomas Skryme, of Vaynor. The | 





voice betukeuing that it was of his own child he spoke. 
He stood down, aud Mrs. Warren was.called to take 





his place. 


She came, trembling and weeping. The heart of 
every one present was moved at the sight of the 
mother of the murdered girl. The coroner was very 
gentle and kindly in his inquiries. Alice Warren 
was her daughter. She confirmed her husband's ac- 
count of her flight and the date, 

She had known all the gentlemen stopping at the 
Priory that year—Mr. Allan Fano was the only one 
among them who did not visit their cottage. For the 
others, some of them dropped in every day—for a 
drink of milk, for a rest out of the sun. No, she could 
not tell which came most often. They all came about 
alike. Mr. Guy came no moré frequently than the 
others, not so often as Mr. Stedman and Lord Mont- 
alien, she thought, though she wouldn't swear to it. 
Sometimes he came alone, sometimes with Captain 
Villiers and Gordon, Mr. Stedman always came 
alone; so did Lord Montalien. None of them ever 
stayed long, none of them ever made love to her 
daughter that she heard. 

She and Mr. Guy used to talk of Miss Lisle mostly, 
then in France, and Alice used to show him all Pau- 
lina’s letters. She never evinced any preference for 
the society of any one above another, except maybe 
Mr. Stedman, whom she did not like. Had heard her 
say she did not like him, and used to hide upstairs 
occasionally when he came. Never hid from any of 
the others. Might have had a secret preference— 
used to think so, but could not tell for which. Was 
absent sometimes taking walks, thought it might be 
with some of the gentlemen, but couldn’t tell for cer- 
tain. Had asked Alice, but her daughter only laughed 
and had told her nothing. Had remarked the night 
previous to her flight that she had returned later than 
usual from walking—-noticed something odd in her 
manner all next day, Had seen her when she left 
home in the evening— thought she was going to 
Speckhaven for something, as she ofien went, and had 
taken no notice. Alice had kissed her before she left. 

The witness here became so agitated that it was 
some time before she could go on, Knew whai she 
wore very well—it was 9 davk brown merino dress, 
® white-and-blue shawl, a black straw hat, trimmed 
with a blue ribbon, anda black lace veil. She had 
a bagin her hand, and believed sho must have taken 
in that bag a second dress, a blue-and-whitu plaid, 
her Stnday best. Would know the latter again if 
she saw it, (Pieces of dress shown.) Yes (greatly 
agitated), this was the same, faded and dirty, but the 
same pattern and material. (I'ragments of shawl pro- 
duced, and identifiedimmediately, Hairshown,) ‘hat 
was the colour of her daughter’s hair, but brighter, 
and that was its length and the way she wore it 
braided. (Identified the locket, ‘lhe yote to Miss 
Lisle was shown.) Yes, that was her daughter’s 
handwriting. Were there any distinguishing marke 
about her daughter's teeth? she was asked by the 
coroner. Yes; Alice had very nice white teeth, but 
one of the front ones slightly overlapped and was 
longer than the other, and the eye-tootl on the right 
side had been extracted. (‘I'he skull was covered 
with a cloth, and the teeth exhibited,) Yes, those 
were like Alice’s—there was the overlapping front 
tooth, there the place whence the eye-tooth had been 
extracted, 

Mrs. Warren began to weep so wildly that she was 
permitted to stand down, 

John Smith was next called. John Smith was a 
railway official—a guard. Oa the evening of the 
27th of September—he remembered it very well, 
from the talk afterwards about the young woman’s 
flight—the only London passengers from Speck- 
haven bad been Mr. Guy Larlscourt (the psisoner), 
aud a young woman, who wore a veil over her face, 
When he saw them first they were talking together 
on the platform. Had told Mr. Guy to look sharp, 
or words to that effect, as the train was about to 
start, and had heard him distinctly remark to the 
woman, ‘‘ This way, Alice.” ‘hey’had tien entered 
a first-class carriage together, Mnuowing Mr. Guy, 
was curious, about the woman, and watched them 
when the train reached London. It was about eleven 
at night then, ‘hey bad got into a cab and were 
driven away at once together, 

Mrs. Martha Howe was the next to enter the wit- 
ness-box, violently agitated and in tears. 

Mrs. Howe was greatly inclined to irrelevant mat- 
ter, and was kept with difficulty to the point. Con- 
densed, her evidence told dead against the prisoner. 

A gentleman, whose name Mrs. Howe did notknow 
—a tall, fair, genteel young man—had called early 
on the morning of September 27th, and engaged the 
two best rooms—which parlour and bedroom they 
were—for a party from the country, coming up that 
night. Remembered the date because she always 
kept account of the days she let her lodgings. 

The party was a lady, he told her, coming up to 
be married—a runaway match. About twelve o’clock 
that night a lady aud gentleman drove up ina cab, 
aud the gentleman asked if a lady from the-couatry 
Wasn't expected. 
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They came in. The lady wore a dark brown 
merino dress, a blue-aud-white shaw), a black hat and 
veil, She was middle-sized, plump, and very pretty, 
with rosy cheeks, blue eyes, dark brown hair, and 
about twenty years old, 

The gentleman was the prisoner—could swear to 
it—knew him the minute sho set eyes upon him; he 
stayed for only a few minutes, ran downstairs, then 
ran back, as if to say something more, Didu’t hear 
what was said. 

Thinks she asked the young woman if that was 
the gentleman she was going to marry, but knows 
she wasn’t told. 

Fair young man called next morning, Next even- 
ing at six o’clock a cab drove up, and some one en- 
tered the house. Ran up from the kitchen in time to 
see a2 man handing her lodger into the cab, but no 
more. Didn’t see his face. 

Gentleman came back with her, and remained in 
the house untii next day, but she never saw him. 
Every day for two weeks he came every evening, re- 
maining uutil the following day, but always coming 
so late and departing so early that she didn’t see him, 
He had a latch-key, and let himself in, 

Her lodger called herself Mrs. Brown. She told 
her that her husband was a gentleman, and that she 
had run away from home. She wore a wedding-ring, 
and had a locket and a chain round her neck. Yes, 
that was the lucket. She had but two dresses, the 
brown merino and a blue-and-white plaid—very nice. 
She never got any new things while at her house. 
Yes, this hair looked like Mrs. Brown’s. Had noticed 
the irregularity of the teeth—those shown were pre- 
cisely like hers. 

Aiter the first fortnight Mrs, Brown’s husband’s 
visits grew less and less frequent—he was absent for 
days together ; when he did come he never remained 
more thau an hour or two. Mrs. Brown began to 
grow pale and thin, and witness had often caught her 
crying. Ontwoor three occasions she had caught 
sight of Mr. Brown, but he always had his face 
mufiled up, and his hat pulled over his eyes, so that 
she had never gota good look at him. He always 
came about dusk, It might be the same she saw the 
first night or it might not. The height and shape 
were alike. She wouldn’t swear either way. Seldom 
heard him speak. 

On one occasion, some time in November, she 
thought, on her return from market one afternoon, 
her servant, Sarah Ann, had informed her that a 
tall, dark, military gent had been there to see Mrs. 
Brown, aud had left ier a bunch of roses. He stayed 
about au hour. The next afternoon, just at dark, 
Mr. Brown came, He and Mrs. Brown had a quarrel 








[fHE INQUESY.} 
on that occasion—Mrs, Brown had cried, and he had 
scolded. Had not listened—had not heard anything 
that passed. Mr. Brown came out after half an hour, 
called her to him in the passage, paid the bill, and 
told her Mrs. Brown was going to leave on the next 
day, He was muffled up as usual, and the passage 
was so dark that she could not have recognized a 
feature had he been unmutflled. A cab had come and 
Mrs. Brown had gone next morning. She cried when 
she left, and looked very pale and unhappy. She had 
never seen her or Mr. Brown from that day to this. 

Ellen Young was next called. Ellen Young was 
about twenty-three years of age, and gave her evi- 
dence clearly and intelligently. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Sarah Young, lodging-house keeper, of 
the Strand. Her mother was very ill—dyiug, she 
thought, and quite unable to give evideuce. 

About six years ago, come next November, a man 
had called at her house, and taken lodgings fora lady, 
a Mrs. Brown, “I did not see him myself, either 
then or at any other time, except once, and should 
not know him again. Mother came down to the 
kitchen and told me about it ; she said he looked like 
a gentlemau—did not describe him. 

“ Mrs. Brown came next day —didn’t remember what 
she wore—a dark dress, I think. She was pale and 
sickly looking, but pretty. She came alone, The 
gentloman came again next day—mother told me 
when I came home from school that another lodger 
had died that afternoon, and that Mrs, Brown’s 
gentleman stayed with him, and had written down a 
confession he had made. 

“I don’t think he came any more until near Christ- 
mas—if he had mother would have told me. 

“I saw Mrs, Brown often during that time. She 
seemed very miserable—had trouble on her mind, 
and cried nearly all the time, No one ever came to 
see her, and she hardly ever stirred out. 

“ One evening—it was Christmas week I know—I 
saw her dress herself aud go out. [t was near dark, and 
snowing hard. ‘Two hours after she came home in 
a cab in a sort of faiut or fit. 

“ The cabman had to carry her upstairs and lay her 
ou the bed. He told mother aud me that a man had 
stopped him in St. James’s Street, and put her in, and 
told him where to drive her. She was very bad for 
two days, then she was well enough to get up. On 
the night before Christmas Eve mother came down 
to the kitchen, where I was picking raisins, and said: 
‘Ellen, Mrs. Brown’s gentleman has been and gone, 
aud she paid her bill at last, aud is going to-morrow.’ 
I saw Mrs, Browu very carly next day, and she 
seemed happier aud better than I had ever known 
her, She said to me: 





“«T'm going away, Ellen—home to the-country, 
and to my friends, My darling husband is coming 
for me at eight o'clock.’ 

“It was snowing fast, aud very cold, and mother 
told her she was too poorly clad to face the storm. 
She only laughed, and said she would soon be beyond 
feeling cold. She wore a blue-and-white plaid sum- 
mer dress, a blue-and-white summer shawl. Yes, 
those are fragments of both—I can swear to them, 
She had on a straw hat and a veil. At eight o’clock, 
or a minute or two before it, a vehicle for two per- 
sons drove up to the door. A man was sitting in it, 
with a muffler covering all the lower part of his face, 
and a fur cap pulled away down over his eyes. Mrs. 
Brown gave a cry of joy, and ran out of the room, 
and down to him at once. I saw him help her ia 
aud drive away. The clocks were striking eight as 
I went down to the kitchen to help get breakfast. 
That is all I know.” 

Miss Young identified the locket, the hair, the 
portions of dress, aud was the last witness but one 
called by the coroner. Her mother was too ill to 
appear. 

Doctor Leonard Williams gave his testimony as to 
the manner of death. He had examined the skull 
and found a circular aperture in the lefttemple. On 
measuring it it proved to be five-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter. It was his opinion that the circu- 
lar aperture in the skull was made by a pistol ball of 
very small size. He had no doubt the person to 
whom that skull belonged had been shot by a pistol 
bullet. A shot fired into the skull at that place 
would cause instant death—the person would die 
from the shock or from hemorrhage. The meningeal 
artery had been entirely severed, so thatif the woman 
had not been instautly killed by the shock she would 
very speedily have died of hemorrhage. 

The trial and all this evidence had occupied four 
days. The coroner told the jury this was all the 
evidence he had to offer. It was their duty to say 
who the party was whose remains had been found; 
if she came to her death by foul weans; and, if ao, by 
whose hand the deed was done. 

The jury retired and were absent for about an hour. 
Dead sileuce reigned in the crowded court when 
they returned and gave their verdict. It was: 

“That the remains found were those of Alic® 
Warren, and that she came to her death by a pistol 
shot fired by the haud of Guy Earlscourt on tle 
twenty-fourth of December, 1862.” P 

The coroner then made out his warrant, commit- 
ting Guy Enrlscourt to prisou for safe keepiug uutil 
set free by due course of law. 

(To be continued.) 
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LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


——_>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
Let no man abide this deed 
But we the doers, Julius Cesar, 

In the eight years just passed his lordship had 
grown handsomer thanever. His tall, athletic shape, 
his smiling gray eyes, his dark, curling hair, and 
well-kept, flowing beard were unchanged. 

This Earl of Dane was not a very good man, 
but he was no worse than most of his class—that 
class of rich and titled men who live for pleasure 
merely—and he had naturally a noble spirit and a 
generous heart. But he had contracted a habit of 
self-indulgence, which made him careless at what 
cost his pleasures were obtained. 

It was in his own private sitting-room that he 
received Heath, an apartment hung and upholstered 
in crimson silk and velvet, and otherwise elegantly 
and sumptuously decorated. 

The earl was still in his dressing-gown of crimson 
and gold coloured brocade, aud had evidently just 
finished breakfasting in his own room, for a costly 
and exquisite breakfast service still stood with the 
remains of the repast. 

A servant entered at the same moment with Heath 
to remove it. 

“ You have not breakfasted—you will take some- 
me a cup of chocolate?” Lord Dane questioned of 

Oath, 

“Thank you, no,” Heath responded, decidedly, 
though food had not crossed his lips since Sybil Vas- 
rd had said her lofty good-bye to him the day be- 

ore. 

“Well, then, now for business,” Lis lordship said, 

gaily, yet with an undercurrent of anxiety in his tone. 
“How have you prospered ?” 
_ “Badly, my lord,” Heath replied, his brow cloud- 
ingagain, “I have not obtained the papers ; and, if I 
lad waited till doomsday in hope to receive them 
from the young lady you sent me to I should still 
have been disappointed.” 

The earl looked annoyed, then he laughed. 

“Isthatso? And I thought you were irresistible, 
old fellow, I did, by Jupiter! “You see, you're just 
the style for that sort of thfug, to my mind, with 
your ladyfied ways, your delicate complexion, your 
aristocratic, white hands. Don’t get angry, now, 
Heath,” he added as the other coloured deeply: “I 
didn’t mean any offence, only you’re such a romantie- 
aking youth, and handsome enough: for an Anti- 

ous, 











(THE FORGED LETTER. | 


“ My lord, you are iu a jestivg humour,” Heath re- 
monstrated, coldly. 

“ Not at all, Iam very cross, 
way?” 

**The young lady herself. Sheis by no means the 
simple and uncultured girl you imagine.” 

“ Indeed 2” 

“She was prepared for me at all points, and ap- 
preciates the position too truly to surrender her 
prospect of a coronet for anything so unsubstantial 
as love.” 

“ How bitterly you say it. 
Ugliness done to you?” 

* How do you know she is ugly ?” 

“ She was hideous when I saw her, thatisall. I 
don’t think she can have changed to a Venus since.” 

A sharp pain rent Heath’s heart at the thought of 
that remembered glorious loveliness. 

‘My lord,” he asked, abruptly, “ pardon me ; but 
have you ever met again the young girl you knew 
at Falkner ?” 

“ Never,” aud the nobleman’s glance darkened. 

“ Nor obtained any knowledge of her?” 

“Never. After that one week of elysium she van- 
ished as completely as though we had never met. I 
have always suspected she resented my concealment 
of my title at first, or else that she discovered who I 
was, and was frightened, though it was by mutual con- 
sent that we each took another name from our own. 
She called herself Miss Channing, you remember ; I 
was Mr. Talbot.” 

Heath's face whitened. It was as he suspected, 
then. Lord Dane had met Sybil Vassar and fallen 
in love with her without recognizing her. Should 
he tell him the truth, or question him more closely 
concerning the appearance of the mysterious beauty 
he bad met at Falkner a year before ? 

The ove he felt he could not do, at present cer- 
tainly, the other he dare not, for fear of exciting the 
earl’s suspicions. Beside, asto the last question of 
identity, there was scarcely room for doubt. Sybil 
herself had acknowledged a secret visit to Falkner 
a year before, one too of which she was ashamed. 

Lord Dane had suddenly become silent and thought- 
ful, An expression of gloom had settled on his face, 
and his eyes were downcast or he must have noted 
his friend’s discomposure and agitation. Suddenly 
he threw up his head: 

“Did I ever tell you how much she looked like 
you, Vol?” Volney Heath started violently—Sybil 
look like him? Impossible. “Not in general fea- 
tures or anything of that sort, but in expression 
something about the mouth. She had the loveliest 
lips I ever saw on @ woman.” 
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Sybil had lovely lips too, scarlet and perfect as. 
sculptor ever moulded. Should he ask what colour 
her hair was? 

No, Sybil’s hair was too peculiar. He was in 
terror, indeed, lest the earl should suddenly remem- 
ber that his Falkner mystery had such coloured hair 
as Miss Ugliness, as he was. fond of calling his 
memory of Rupert Vassar’s child. 

“ What made youask me about her, Vol?” Lord 
Daneasked. “You haveareason. You can’t have 
stumbled upon a clue ?”’ 

“TI wish I had, my lord ; that isif you still care for 
the young girl you met at Falkner,” Heath hurried 
to say, flushing uneasily. “I thought perhaps you 
might have forgotten her, and in that case might not 
be so averse as heretofore to marrying Miss Vassar.” 

Lord Dane leaped to his feet. The old, passionate 
anger that Rupert Vassar had roused blazed in his 
dark eyes. > 

“I shall never marry Rupert Vassar’s daughter !’ 
he said, with vehemence. “I would rather cease to 
be Lord Dane.” 

Heath gave him astartled look. Could the earldom 
be in question? His lordship had never told him the 
nature of the secret which Vassar possessed and had 
threatened him with, Lord Dane was pacing the long 
room in angry excitement. 

“T beg your pardon,” Heath hastened to say. “I 
had no idea you felt so keenly on the subject.” 

The earl paused in his stormy walk. 

“T have always felt keenly, Why the villain has 
held this threat over my head for eight mortal years. 
Sooner than yield to his demands I would sweep 
crossings for my bread, If by any process I could 
be brought to consent to a marriage with his white- 
headed daughter I befféve I should murder her as 
soon as the ceremony was completed,” 

‘She has changed very much,” Heath said, hesi- 
tatingly, and averting his face. ‘I should not be 
surprised if you called her beautiful now.” 

‘“ Humph!” ejaculated his lordship, ‘I doubt it. 
But she may be beautiful as a Houri for me. 
should prove myself as destitute of any spirit of 
manhood asa whipped cur if I could be frightened 
into making her my wife. Beside,” he added, in an 
altered tone, “I love another woman with all my 
soul and strength, I will never marry any woman 
but that one if it cost me my life.” 

Heath forced a laugh. 

“TI wish I were rich enough to be any temptation 
to Miss Vassar, and I’d marry her out of your way, 
my lord. I rather admire her.” 

Pity it was that Sybil could not have heard that 
speech. 
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The earl stopped again and looked at him as 
though he thought he might be half in earnest ; then 
like a flash came a wicked thought to his lordship. 

“The thing might be doue, Vol, if you had the 
pluck and would.” He gave Heath another queer, 
scrutinizing glance. “Of course you were not in 
earnest when you said you admired Miss Vassar ?” 

“T was quite in earnest, my lord.” 

“You wouldn’t marry her?” 

“T would to-day if she would have me; but she 
won't.” 

“Humph! Seehere, Vol—I’ll give you fifty thou- 
sand pouuds down for those papers. Couldn’t you 
marry on that?” . 

Heath started from his chair, his face flushing like 
fire. Then he sat down again and bowed his head 
upon his hand, while that burning flush slowly died, 
leaving him white again like marble. 

“ Sybil Vassar bas in her own possession the papers 
you wish to secure,” he said, in a low voice. “I 
have reason to feel very sure of that, You will have 
to marry her yourself to obtain them, my lord.” 

The earl looked startled, but he shook his head 
angrily. 

* I never will—never, never!” 

He hesitated for a moment, looking at Heath more 
aud more excitedly. Then he came close beside him. 

“TI have a plan,” he said—‘a very wild and 
hare-brained thought you will call it—but promise 
me that you will not be angry, and I will tell you 
what it is.” 

“TI will not be angry,” said Heath. 

“ Well then, you say you are willing to marry 
Miss Vassar if she will have you, and you say that 
you know she has.those papers in her possession. 
Hereis my purse, Take it, and go out and purchase 
the most elegant diamond ring you can find. Then 
go back to Graystone, and tall Sybil Vassar you are 
Lord Dane—that your previous visit was a bit of ro- 
mance, undertaken for the pmrpose of seeing her 
without being yourself known, She has never seen 
me since she was a child, I will write her father to 
come and see me on this very business. So he will 
not be in your way. Marry her or not, as pleases 
you, but, if you have half the cleverness I believe 
you to possess, youcan marry her enough to get hold 
of those papers, and I'll give you a cheque for the 
money the hour you place them in my hand here, 
It’s a chance you won’t often come by to take a for- 
tune like that at one sweep.” 

Heath did not answer for some moments. His 
brain was on fire long before the earl ceased speaking. 
Wild and impracticable as Lord Dane’s proposition 
seemed, aud in opposition to every principle of honour 
and truth, it almost took away his breath with its daz- 
zling allurement. 

Sybil his wife, Sybil im all her incomparable and 
tantalizing loveliness his own to have and to own! 

The thought ran through him like a fiery draught. 
He did not speak, because he could not—because the 
mere imagination of marrying the strange, beautiful 
creature who had'so enthraled him agitated him for 
the moment beyond words. 

His voice was husky as at last he said: 

“She remembers you. She is one of those who 
never forget.” 

Dane shrugged his shoulders. 

* You have only to convince her that she is mis- 
taken if she imagines such a thing, and if you have 
not a cunning enough tongue to persuade a girl not 
yet sixteen into anything you don’t deserve your 
money, after living where she hes been all her life 
too.” 

Heath drew a deep treath, like one under a spell. 
It was not the money he was thinking of—ah, no! 
It was the wild, almost frightful feasibility of the 
plan by which he might, he believed, make his own 
the girl upon whom he had in so short a time poured 
all the passion and worship of his soul. 

Lord Dane threw his purse down upon the table. 

* You'd better do it, Heath. You will find that I’m 
@ man who can appreciate such a service as this. 
Heavens, you don’t know what I'll owe you if you 
work the thing out right! I'll do what I’ve said, and 
Til do more. I'd rather give it to you than Vassar a 
long way. LI always liked you, Vol.” 

Heath smiled faintly, He was deadly pale, and his 
eyes glittered. 

“1f you should marry her,” Dane went on, “here 
is my town house at your disposal, and should you 
wish you can prolong the illusion indefinitely. You 
may take her to Leuseleigh as long as you like. My 
own servants there don’t know me, I have never 
been there you kuow, though I had it-all refitted 
last year, expecting to take a large party down for 
the summer months.” 

The earl’s face darkened slightly. 

Heath knew thestory, Some soothsayer or astro— 
loger had told Lord Dane that he would die at Leuse- 
leigh, and, though he would have been loth toacknow- 
ledge that he was influenced by the prediction at all, 


he never went there. He had made an excuse to take 
even the party invited to Leuseleigh to another 
country scat of his, 





CHAPTER V. 
My i hath a th d several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
King Richard HI. 

IMMEDIATELY after that interview between the 
lord and the ruined gentleman mentioned én the first 
chapter of our story Rupert Vassar had written 
to — Dane a letter, which concluded with these 
words: 

“If before the day I have named to you,”-—-theday 
named was the fourteenth of April, in a contain year 
—Sybil Vassar’s sixteenth birthday—“ yowhave not 
sent for me or come to me, and consented to my terma, 
too, theu the papers in my possession whieh ean de- 
stroy you shall be put in the proper hands to bumble 
you to your kindred dust, You shall tasteignominy 
and drink ruin to the dregs.” 

Talbot Dane had never doubted that. Vassar would 
keep his word. It was with a certain malicious satis- 
f therefore, that. he indited and despatched 
that mischievous epistle which was to summon him 
from Graystone upon pretence of coming to an “ar- 
rangemené,” when really the only intentiom was to 
lure him from his guard over Sybil, and leave the 
way clear for Heath to approach her on his treache- 
rous migsior. 

For a mau who had lived in the reckless, lavish 
fashion Rupert Vassar had till his wife's death to 
settle down to the economy and monotony of Gray- 
stone, a8 he had, was remarkable, certainly. I 
showed that he was capable of adopting and follow- 
ing outa definite purpose, little as his wasteady, fickle 
end aimless course before had proved it. But he had 
ehafed under that long restraint. Ef his daughter 





tral walls. 

As the for Lord Dane’s decision drew near 
be his impatience and excessive irritation 
only before him visions of thoee 


by summoning ; 
splendours to which he meant hig daughter's mar- 
riage with the rich and powerful earl should testers 
him. 

He had reared Sybil himself, Ho fancied he had 
imbued her with his own ambitious bopes and aims ; 
that he had made his influence over her sucwas a: ust 
ever control and direct her, As.Countess of Dane 
she would have a magnificent income of her own, if 
Dane made the princely settlements Vassar meant he 
should. 

Sybil’s marvellous beauty, for which Dane was 
quite unprepared now, should make her husband lier 
slave, obedient to her slightest wish. 

By means of that vast wealth the ruined house of 
Vassar should be restored to something of its formor 
grandeurs, and he, Rupert Vassar, should shine again 
in those brilliant London circles of which he had once 
been a conspicuous ornament. 

Todo him justiee, however, Rupert Vassar was not 
altogether so selfish as he seemed, The child he 
had so carefully trained for eight years, and into 
whose existence he had, as it were, merged his own, 
had grown to bean object of almost passionate idolatry 
and pride with him. Had it been put to him directly 
he would have swept crossings or sold matches 
sooner than behold Sybil fail now of that dazzling emi- 
nence he had striven so desperately to secure for her. 

He never thought of doubting the honesty of that 
deceitful summons which Lord Dane sent: him. On 
the contrary, he made all haste to respond to it, 
taking leave of his daughter in a sort of mysterious 
rapture, 

“Be astonished at nothing,” he said as he em- 
braced her. ‘“‘Expect auy strange and wonderful 
event very shortly, and, above all, should I send for 
you to come to me in London, be sure that you come 
instantly. Your maid may accompany you, and, per- 
haps Hall.” 

Such were Vassar’s curiously significant parting 
words. He was excited and nearly delirious with joy 
at what seemed to him the approaching realization of 
his wildest dreams. It would have been singalar, 
indeed, if, in the after events, Sybil had not recalled 
her father’s parting words, and imagined herself 
obeying them literally. ; 

Heath made his appearance the very morning suc- 
ceeding Vassar’s departure, and was showa into the 
small but handsome drawing-room. 

Sybil was already there, slowly pacing the dusky 
apartment, a favourite havit with her ; and the ser- 
vaut who ushered in Heath, sweeping aside a velvet 
curtain to admit the light, disclosed her suddenly to 
her agitated visitor. 

Never, perhaps, had she looked more lovely in her 
desperate lover’s eyes than now, as, after a moment’s 
startled hesitation, she came slowly forward and 








hated Grayatone he loathed aud abhorred.its ances- i 





Sybil, indeed, experienced an emotion of anger 
at sight of him which she would have been troubled 
to explain. Possibly she feared that his fair, winning, 
handsome face would tempt her from her resolve to 
secure power, wealth, rank, and luxury, even at the 
cost of marrying a man who would make her his 
wife upon compulsion, if at all. Certainly she 
believed that Heath had taken advantage of her 
father’s absence to come back to Graystone and make 
one more appeal to her to give up everything for him, 
Thus she read his flushed and agitated countenance, 
his deep eyes darkening with feeling, and the anger 
of the arrogant and self-willed girl rose atthe 
thought. 

But her very coldness nerved Heath for his difficult 
undertaking. 

He waited till the servant had departed before he 
said, calmly: 

“You are not glad toseeme, I did not expect you 
would be.” 

Sybil’s snowy cheek flushed faintly, and her 

hty glance wavered. 

“T am surprised, that ig ally’ she said, without 
looking at him. 

“You might have been very sure I should not have 
intruded upon you, after our last conversation, had 
net the need been of se @ nature that even you 
egmld scarcely blame me,” and he laid a letter on her 
silleen lap. “Your father made me the bearer of 


As he said the words it seemed to him that all the 
bleed in his body weat creeping to his face for 


e. 

Volney Heath had perhaps had many things to 
answer for in his life, which had been devoted mostly 
to pleasure seeking. He was something of an adven- 
éurer, but esteemed an honourable man as the world 
goes, and he never had deliberately uttered an un- 
truth till now as he said to Sybil: 

“ Your father made me the bearer of this.” 

The letter was his own clever fabrication, which 
had cost him many hours of severe application, but 
mever the pang of self-contempt which the utterance 
of the falsehood concerning it now did. 

He felt as if the proud, clear eyes of the girl he 
was so mad to win must read the audacious deceit 
in his shamed face. 

But the forgery was too well executed. 

Sybil recognized, or fancied she recognized het 
father’s hand in the superscription. 

“Can papa have sent him to conduct me to Lon- 
don?” she thought as she opened the letter. 

. — she saw there riveted sight and sense 
alike. 

She looked up persistently, her superb eyes scath- 
ing the handsome forced compusure of Heath’s white 
face like lightning. 

“You Lord Dane ?” she said, slowly, and so in- 
credulously that it cost Heath a terrible effort to con- 
trol his features. 

He smiled. 

“ Are you so sorry ?”” he asked: 

Sybil’s excited eyes went back to her letter. She 
read it alt through a second time, then looked in that 
scathing way at Heath again—miserable Heath, who 
was waiting in agony, and controlling his nerves and 
impatience with difficulty. 

“T certainly thought I should know Lord Dane 
again if Lever met him,” she said, at last, coldly 
drawing back as Heath tried to take herhand. “I 
am compelled to believe that you are he by this letter 
from papa, who knows Lord Dane so perfectly, but 
you will have to be patient a little, till I have 
realized it.” 

Heath looked pained ‘and chagrined. 

“ Are then your recollectious of Lord’ Dane as you 
knew him eight years ago so agreeable?” he said, 
with some feeling. 

“ Far from it.” 

“ How then are you so reluctant to accept me 43 
Lord Dane? I hoped—I was mad enough to hope, 
Sybil, that under my assumed name of Heath I had 
so improved upon that hateful recollection you must 
have of Lord’ Dane that you would be relieved and 
glad to hear that [ was he.” 

“ Perhaps I am,” Sybil answered, and for the third 
time read her letter. 

Then she gravely extended her hand. 

“My lord,” she said, with a stately inclination of 
her small head, “Isurrender my doubts. There 
is no reasonable ground upon which I can hold 
them.” 

Volney Heath took the little cool hand in his, 
which trembled and throbbed with fever heat. He 
saw or imagined he saw that the instinct or intellect 
of this girl whom he sought to make his own by such 
base means revolted from her own declaration of be- 
lief'in him. 

He felt that what was to be done must be accom- 
plished quickly, before sue had time to reflect on the 





greeted him with courteous but iciest phrase. 





improbability of his story. 
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“ Will you marry me, Sybil?” he said, eagerly. 
“ Will you forget, ortry to doso, that hostility to me 
which my own crueity and impertinence gave you 
full occasion for, and. marry me ?” 

“ My lord, before I answer you explaintome why 
you came hereas Volney Heath instead of as your 
proper self?” 

“T have already told you one reason ; another was 
that I might see what sort of a woman the child 
made.” 

“You had serions misgivings without doubt,” 
Sybil said, sarcastically. 

“T have none. now. I love yous I never expected 
to love any woman. I will be frank with you and ac- 
knowledge that I had my.misgivings, as you call 
them, when I came.” 


“ Had you found me as ugly as you had a right to 


expect what would your course have been then, my 
lord ?” Sybil asked, maliciously, 

“ At the risk of,incurring your scorn and contempt, 
I must confess that it. would have been the same as 
now. l intended toaccept.Mr, Vasgar’s terms.” 

Sybil flushed as she said, impatiently. 

“T think, my lord, you and I wil] have no contempt 
or scorn to bestow upon each. other after we have 
expended what is due onourselves. If your motives 
in asking me to be your wife are not such as you 
would be proud of, mine, in, accepting your bond, are 
quite as mercenary and ignoble, I will marry you, 
my lord, but I wish you to distinctly understand that 
I do so, not for yourself, not from any love I bear you, 
but merely for the sake of sharing your rank and 
wealth.” 

The proud girl drew herself up, and looked 


hanghtily at her lover as,she spoke. 


Heath’s face was very white. He looked disturbed 
and unhappy. At the bottom of his heart he had 
believed all along that Sybil loved him, and he had 
even soothed his conscience concerning the deceit by 
which he meant to win her with this assurance. But 
this cold, proud creature—would she ever love any 
one, above all him, and when she knew how he had 
deceived her? 

Sybil flushed and paled alternately as she read that 
handsome, agitated face. 

“I deserve that you should fee] thus,” he said, at 
last, “ but it is you whom I love,.and for the sake of 
you I would this moment risk that to save which 
you believe I wish to marry you.” 


Sybil made a gesture of incredulity, and, glancing 
back at her letter said, coldly: 

“Will you tell me now, my lord, what my father’s 
reasons can be for desiring me to marry you at once, 


and without himself being present? He gives 
you leave to do so—but, of course, you have read the 
etter?’ 

Heath bowed. 

“ Your father showed it. to me. I should much 
prefer not to give you those reasons, unless you. in- 
sist.” 

“I do insist, certainly I do.” 

“You will be pained -——-” 

“Very weil, I should like to be. pained, my. lord. I 
smina dream. I am asleep and dreaming. A little 
pain might wake me.” 

Heath bent his handsome head again, and his face 
crimsoned to the forehead, for he was about to ntter 
another and deliberate falsehood to the woman 
Son scorn to him would have been worse than 

eath, 

_ “It is a moneyed embarrassment,” he said, 
ina low voice, “which keeps Mr. Vassar away 
from you. A temporary. but yet serious affair 
which he would not permit me to relieve him from, 
save as——? 

Sybil finished the awkward sentence for him. 

“Save as his daughter’s husband,” she said, her 
Voice suddenly husky. “Is. it so serious as. that? 
Very well,,my lord; [ leawe.all arrangements with 
you. Lam at yourcommand. With your permission 
I will be excused now until lunchis ready. I will 
senda servant to attend you to your apartment.” 

She was leaving the room with one of her 
haughty, graceful inclinations when. Heath sprang 
forward: 

“Sybil, say one word of. kindness to.me for Hea- 
ven's sake. If you knew how. I suffer!’’ 

“My lord, I was not aware that L-—” 

“Do you not then believethat Ilove you? You? 
orare you indeed so utterly selfish and mercenary as 
you have pretended to.be ? Good Heavens! I wish 
‘rom my soul [ had never seen you.” 

He turned and threw himself upon aseat, covering 
his face wih his hands, 

Sybil stood for a moment irresolute, then she 
walked to bis side and laid a hand on his.shoulder. 

. My lord,” she said, “you know what cause I 
4Vv6 to regard Lord Dane with kindness. Volney 
Heath was dear to me against all my resolves to the 
contrary, You wili have to wait some time, I am 
alraid, before the aversion I have entertained so 





many years for the one can be lost in regard for the 
other, 

He turned and caught her hand to his lips ; but she 
drew it from him firmly and quitted the room. 

“She is ice—she is stone,’’ muttered Heath, in a 
sort of frenzy, ‘TI shall not after all got the price 
fur which I have sold my soul.” 

The pair met again at lunch, 

Heath had regained his composure, Sybil was more 
gracious. 

Realizing how far from won his prize was even 
now, Heath had spent the interval in concerting his 
plans and in endeavouring to recall those old graces 
of manner and conversation—those gifts of fascina- 
tion—which bad hitherto made him so popular with 
women. 

He met Sybil calmly, exerted himse]f to entertain 
thig untried girl as he had never in his life before 
striven to please any woman, 

Sybil was won out of, herself. She smiled -tre- 
quently, and responded almost gaily. Her lover’s 
spirits rose. 

“She shall yet love me as I love her,” he said to 
himself, exultantly ; ‘and then I shall confess all to 
her and be forgiven. It is never difficult fora woman 
to forgive the man she loves,” 

But at the same moment that he reasoned thus he 
was torn with pangs of distrust of his own infer- 
ence. 

Scotland was in sight beyond the cliffs which shut 
in Graystone, and it was settled that to’ avoid the 
formality and delay of the English. law they should 
go thither for the ceremony on the following 
mornin 

They spent the interval between lunch and dinner 
together, separating soon after the latter meal. Addle 
had received her orders, ‘The packing was all done, 
and Sybil’s dress for the morrow’s ceremony placed 
ready for her. 

The day had fled happily to Sybil, more so than 
she would have been willing to acknowledge; but as 
she entered her own apartments she found her spirits 
sinking unaccountably. 

Too inexperienced in actual, life to be really sus- 
picious of her lover, she yet found herself weighed 
down by an oppressive uueasiness. and doubt which 
she was too unskilled to attempt to analyze. 

She passed a sleepless night, and he who called 
himself Lord Dane seemed not to have slept any 
better. He looked pale and worn as with anxious 
vigils, 

Heath was indeed not only tortured by his con- 
scienca but his anxieties. Sybil was not yet his wife, 
and some untoward event might at any moment send 
Vassar home to uamask him, 

Fareweil then for ever to his hopes of her. She 
would never forgive the unsuccessful deceit, 

As he met Sybil in the, morning, already attired 
for the ceremony, he retained the little hand she 
gravely extended to him long enough to slip upon one 
of those taper fingers a magnificent diamoud soli- 
taire. 

“I forgot this yesterday,” he saidyand led her to 
her seat at the breakfast-table, which was awaiting 
them, 

Sybil possessed all a woman’s passion for rare 
jewels, and her glance at the really superb stone ex- 
pressed more real pride and confidence than she had 
yet experienced. It was as it were a foretaste of 
her coming grandeur, a token of the reality of that 
future she had anticipated so long. 

Her lover was far from being at his ease. In three 
hours at most he meant to be on his. way to the 
Scottish coast, but what might not happen before 
thattime? He started at every sound, and glanced 
at the door constantly as though he expected it to 
open at any instant to admit the man who had been 
euticed away that his treasure might be stolen, 

A knock at the door of the breakfast parlour really 
came at last, and Heath, forgetting everytuing but 
his fears, sprang up and apened it himself, 

Hall, the footman, stood there, 

“A telegram has just come for, Miss Vassar,” he 
began, but Heath pushed him violently backward, 
tore the envelope from his hand, aud instantly con- 
cealed it. 

‘‘Your mistress is not well this morning. She 
must not be frightened,” he said, slipping a gold 
piece into the man’s hand. “I will attend to this,” 

Hall hesitated, looking frightened and bewildered, 
then, with Heath's compelling intense blue eyes fol- 
lowing him, retreated as he had come, 

Heath re-entered the breakfast-room. To Sybil’s 
inquiring and amazed looks he responded, witha 
forced smile: . 

“ It was only a little surprise I was prepariug for 
you, darling, and the man, not knowing it was wo be 
a secret yet, came near betraying me.” 

Sybil blushed and smiled, and glanced at her dia- 
mond. 

Voluey stole the first momentthat he was alone to 





read the telegram, 
himself : 

“Heath is a villain. Beware of him. [I start on 
my way to you at one o’clock.” 

Heath tore it into small pieces and flung it on 
the fire, with a shamed, a desperate, and darkening 
face, 

“ What can have put him on tho track so quickly ?” 
he said to himself. “I must get away from here, 
aud fortunately I have time, if I don’t waste any of 
it. How long shall I be ablo to keep them apart I 
wonder ?” 

Sybil little guessed what had brought that stern, 
desperate look into her lover's faco as they drove away 
towards the Scottish coast. As little did she com- 
prehend the motive for that wild haste he made, that 
restless impatience which characterized all his move- 
ments, though she noticed with a half-fearful thrill 
the almost fierceness of his glances towards herself, 

Heath had sent a man on before to arrange every- 
thing, but nothing was arranged. In spite of all his 
efforts, his mad impatience, his dosperate offers of 
money, they were delayed several hours, waiting for 
a minister to perform the ceremoney, But it was ac- 
complished at last, though in so hurried a manner 
and Sybil was snatched away so rapidly that she 
scarcely realized that a marriage had really taken 
place till her maid, who had accompanied them, first 
saluted her as “my lady.” 

Back they hastened to the English coast, re-en- 
tered the waiting carriage, and drove at once to the 
station to meet the evening express. Once in the 
train, and Heath felt that he should be temporarily 
safe. They should pass Vassar, coming down by the 
one o’clock train, in the night, 

The luggage bad been sent forward before they 
left Graystone. All that grand Parisian wardrobe 
which Rupert Vassar had ordered for his daughter 
amid such brilliant anticipations had been repacked 
and forwarded to the station, where the piled-up 
boxes waited for Heath to check them. 

Having escorted Sybil to the compartmeut he had 
secured to themselves, he proceeded to attend to this 
duty. 

There was barely time. He felt glad that the 
time wasso short. Ouly a few moments now, and 
they should be off. Sybil was his wife. Her father 
could not alter that if be were there that moment. 
And yet ae was consumed with a frightful misgiving. 
He felt.an inward presentiment that just in the hour 
of success his victory was about to be snatched from 
him, 


It was, as he feared, from Vassar 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Emperor Napoleon has addressed a letter to 
the generals who commanded at the battle of Sedan. 
His Majesty declares that thearmy did its duty nobly, 
and by its bravery saved the honour of France. He 
claims the full responsibility for the capitulation, 
which, he says, was a cruel but inexorable necessary. 

Tue Humours or A Drrectory.—The Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Directory for 1872 contains some singular 
names. For instance, there are Coffias, Barrells, Had. 
dock, Beans, Coffee, Rice, Cotton, Hams, Ashes, 
Bowles, Files, Quills, a Tarbox, a Rose, a Pillow, and 
Much-more. ‘Theancient name of Smith, of which 
there are 19, is excelled by the Rands, who count up 
37, then the Mardens 32, the Hams 28, Walkers 29, 
Clarks 23, Browns 21, and Jones, Adams, and Locke 
2V each. Of the different colours there are 21 Greens, 
13 Grays, 21 Browns, 13 Whites, and but 1 Black. 
Of the trades 9 are Masons, 4 Taylors, 3 Cutters, 8 
Butlers, 3 Cooks, 3 Bakers, 3 Chamberlains, a Car- 
penter, a Chandler, a Barber, 12 Gardners, a Dyer, a 
Sawyer, 4 Plumers, a Driver, a Hunter, and a Pfeiffer, 
while for the 3 Mills there are 4 Millers, It is go- 
verned by 12 Lords, 8 Marshalls, 3 Kiugs, the same 
number of Nobles, a Benedict, and a Gentleman, 
There are 9 Bells and but 1 Church It has 1 Wall 
for 3 Sheddsand 2 Barnes. Ten are Smart, 2 Bright, 
1 Prime, 1 Keen, 1 Wise, 3 Husseys, and 1 Young; 
1 is Hard, another Hardy, and still another is Harder. 
It has its Goins and Cummings, Of Presidents, 
Washington, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Taylor, Pierce, 
Johnson and Grant are represented. It has a Horn, 
a Spear, a Fisher, 2 Hooks aud 2 Bates for every 
Fish. John has 14 sons, Jack 12, Daniel 5, David 2, 
and James only 1. Martins, Partridges, Hawkes, 
Hares and Parrots flourish. Five Leaches take care 
ofits Burnsand Fitts. Ithas 1 Quili and only 2 Pages 
forits Laws and Cases, and but 1 Key forits 20 Lockes, 
It has 11 Sides, 8 Long, 1 Lowe and 1 Handy ; and 
one-halias much Frost as Soow. The montis of 
March aud May are represented, yet it has only 6 
Weeks, 3 Days, aud 2 Knights, Of cities and Townes, 
Lfnn, Hartford, Elliot, Ayres, and Ellingwood. It 
has 6 Wards, and like a politician has its Price, 
While there are 14 Halls, there are 3 Garretts, only 9 
Holmes, 10 Lanes, 19 Hills, only 2 Lowles, and 1 
Gate. Its water department cousista of 8 Brooks, 2 
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Lakes, 3 Wells, and a Freshett. Three are Devine, 
2 in Grace, 6 Neal, 10 Pray, and2 Dupray; 7 are in 
Joy and 3 in Payne, while 1 is Gay. The shortest 
names are Rix and Cox, the longest Charlesworth, 
and of the one-syllable names Vaughan boasts the 
most letters. Then there is a Kuhl, a Sughrue, an 
Ar-Showe, a Goebel, a Lucy, a Rheautun, a Rackly‘t, 
au Entwhistle, an Ouderkirk, and a Cowhig. Zara 
foots the list.—Portsmouth Journal, 

Arg Ants Prrates?—lIt has been asserted that 
ants are more of pirate-catchers than pirates. The 
following, taken from a popular authority, would ap- 
pear to show that a contrary opinion exists. Which 
is correct ?—‘ Keep a sharp eye on ants and apbides. 
They often work sad havoc on orchard-house trees in 
blossom. The ants eat out the hearts of the flowers, 
and help the aphides to drain the plants dry of their 
richest sap. No quarter must be given to either. 
Every aphis should be washed off or killed with 
smoke, by Gishurst’s Compound, or other wixture. 
T'he ants should he enticed into a treacle—posset, sea- 
soued with arsenic ; or they must be traced to their 
lairs and destroyed with boiling water. No quarter 
must be given to the ants, for, as has lately been 
shown by Mr. Newman, they simply milk the aphides 
that they may drink more sap, and establish new 
colonies iu fresh pastures, and among our greenest 
leaves, just as we wight look out richer fields for our 
own cows when the milk threatened to run short.” 

THe CAVERNE DU CARILLON SKELETON.—As it 
seemed highly desirable for some English geologist 
to become acquainted with all the facts connected 
with the recent discovery of the skeleton in the 
Caverne du Carillon, on the confines of France and 
Italy, Sir William Tite, M.P., commissioned Mr. 
William Pengelly, F.R.8., well known for his re- 
searches in Kent, aud other caverns in Devon and 
Cornwall, to examine the remains and the place where 
they were discovered, This remarkable relic of a 
most remote antiquity was discovered by a French 
geologist, M. Rivierre, who removed the skeleton to 
Paris, and, of course, until his account is published 
Mr. Pengelly cannot give the result of his own inqui- 
ries. Acting upon Sir William Tite’s suggestion, Mr. 
Pengelly proceeded to Paris, where he met M. Rivierre, 
and examined the skeleton at the Jardin des Plantes, 
and then proceeded to Mentone, where every attention 
was shown to Mr, Pengelly by Madame Rivierre, and 
as he was the bearer of M, Rivierre’s order Mr. Pen- 
gelly enjoyed the advantage of examining the ex- 
ploratious. 

Tue Late Lorp Mayo.—The King of Oude is re- 
ported to have been much moved when he heard of 
the tragedy at the Andamans. He ordered all his 
establisuments to be closed for five days, and all but 
one of the gates of his palace to be shut, including 
particularly the one through which Lord Mayo passed 
on the occasion of his Excellency’s visit. He had 
also desired that the religious ceremonies which took 
place on the occasion of the Bakr-Eed festival should 
be unattended by music or pomp of any kind, His 
Highness the Maharajah Scindiah showed his regret 
at Lord Mayo’s untimely and sad death by guing into 
mourning, as also did his court at Gwalior. Minute 
guns were fired at Morar, and all the bazaars and 
public offices were closed for twodays, The Calcutta 
public are not satisfied with the mere municipal ex- 
pression of grief at the death of Lord Mayo on the 
part of the Corporation of Justices. A public mecting 
of the inhabitants is demanded. His Highness the 
Rana of Dholepore arrived in Agra on the 16th ult, 
With good taste and feeling, his Highness especially 
requested that the usual salute should be dispensed 
with, as a mark of his respect for the memory of Lord 
Mayo, and regret for the calamity which has lately 
befallen the Government of India. 

POACHING IN ENGLAND AND WaLES.—In addition 
to 8,913 poachers convicted under the game laws in 
England and Wales, in 1871, there were 63 convic- 
tions of men for being out armed and assaulting 
gamekeepers. Out of the 8,976 only 429 ventured 
out at night, which is supposed to be the most auspi- 
cious and profitable time for those idle and desperate 
characters who have been by some novelists and 
political economists very injudiciously elevated to the 
rank of village heroes. The numbers convicted for 
roaming after game in the daylight were 7,725—in 
round numbers 18 times as many as at night. For 
illegally selling or buying game 28 were convicted 
aud 731 under Poaching Act (1862), 25 and 26 Vic., 
cap. 114. The largest number of convictions took 
place in Yorkshire—namely, 844, 755 of which were 
for day poaching, 37 for night poaching, 6 for illegally 
selling or buyiug game, aud 46 under Poaching Act 
(1862), The county of Durham cuts the next sorriest 
figure on the list, with 404 total convictions, made up 
of 360 day poachers, 17 night poachers, 2 illegal 
sellers or buyers of game, and 25 under Poaching 
Act (1862). After Durham comes Lancaster with 
485, then Somerset with 379, then Stafford with 365, 
tien Southampton with 3834, Derby with 518, and 








Chester with 306 total convictions. The other 
counties are all below 300, the lowest being Brecon, 
in Wales, where only 13 convictions took place. 
Convictions on indictments for being out armed, tak- 
ing game, and assaulting gamekeepers, took place in 
i7 counties—namely, 1 in Berks, 1 in Derby, 2 in 
Dorset, 4 in Gloucester, 1 in Hereford, 11 in Herts 
(beyond the Metropolitan police district), lin Kent 
(beyond the Metropolitan police district), 3 in Lan- 
caster, 1 in Lincoln, 1 in Monmouth, 1 in Norfolk, 2 
in Nottingham, 6 in Oxford, 3in Southampton, 12 ia 
Sussex, 3 in Wilts, and 10 in Worcester. 








THE COST OF A PARTY. 

“T DECLARE it is too mortifying!” exclaimed a 
briiliant brunette, throwing aside the morning paper 
with an impatient gesture. 

“* What is, Jennie?” asked the gentle-looking girl 
beside her. - 

“ Why, just to think that every lady, with any pre- 
tensions to respectability, ias given a party this season 
bat us! I declare I am truly ashamed to accept any 
invitatious, as we have not returued the politeness, 
nor have any prospect of doing so. I don’t know 
what papa is thinking about, Whenever I’ve spoken 
avout it he has given me not a bit of encourage- 
ment ; and I’m just going to take the matter into my 
own hands. I will ask him just once more, and, if 
he should not agree, I will have a party if—no matter 
what it costs,” Jennie replied, with a determined look 
on her handsome face. 

“Jennie, don’t talk so! Have you not noticed 
that the lines of care on father’s face have deepened 
much lately? I know all is not well with him, He 
is troubled I see plainly, and is striviug not to cast 
the shadow of it over his family. If he could have 
given you a party you know he would have done so 
long ago. When did he ever refuse us any pleasure 
he could bestow? He has been too indulgeat I 
fear, aud we tvo extravagant. I heard Mr, Barnard 
say last evening that many of the oldest firms in the 
city were tottering, aud the proprietors would have 
to be very skilful to weather the financial storm. I 
fear papa may be among those auxious ones, Dou’t 
worry him, Jenuie dear,’”’ pleaded the younger sister, 
her fair, sweet face growing sadder as Jennie quickly 
answered : 

“Oh, nousense—it is nothing of the kind! Papa 
is growing penurious, and wauts to economize ; sav- 
ing mouey is what he wants to do.” 

* | think he wants to do more than that, Jennie— 
save his uawe aud houour ” 

“There, stop, Gertie; I dod’t want to listen to a 
sermon ou that subject! I’ve kuown papa to get 
these spells before. Iam determiced, Mamma will 
not object I know; so a party L'il have. But here 
is mamma now.” 

Mrs. Halstead, entering the room, inquired concern- 
ing the subject under discussion. 

Jeunie repeated what she had said to her sister, 
concluding with: 

“ Now, mamma, don’t you think we might manage 
to give one? I’ve a particular reasou for wishiug 
it just now.” 

“TI hardly think wo can, Jennie. I’ve noticed your 
father’s depressed look, He is worried about some- 
thing, and { wouid not like to ask him now,” 

“Mamma, might we not mavage it without ask- 
ing him?” Jennie asked, with such a sweet, pleading 
expression in her dark eyes, as she leaned her 
head caressingly on her mother’s shoulder, and whis- 
pered: 

“TI should like so much for Captain Lovell to 
see me do the honours. He was aduuriug Ada Law- 
ton’s dignity and grace the other eveuing when she 
presided at her party.” 

She blushed a little and looked so lovely that her 
mother felt disposed to help her favourite child, yet 
scarcely knew how it could be done. 

Jennie saw she was yielding, and said: 

* Mamma, I have twelve pouuds. If you had as 
much we could pay Gilbert that for the supper in ad- 
vance, and he would gladly wait for the buiauce three 
or six mouths,” 

“T have twenty-five that your father gave me this 
morning to pay several little bills. Perhaps they 
might be put off—that is, a part of them, those not su 
pressing. But you forget the music.” 

“Oh, dear, yes! Five more, that must be paid at 
the time. Couldu’t you spare that, mamma ?” 

“TIT must pay four to Bridget Lowe her for last 
quarter, and this one has nearly gone. | must keep 
her, which I cannot doif I do not pay her. Then 
your father told me to be sure to give tour to John.” 

“Oh, mamma, divide the four between Bridget aud 
Jolin, aud let us have the party. Papa ueed not kuow 
anythiug about it uatil it comes, and he won't worry 
over wat he cannot help. You'll never regret it, 
you darling mamma! We won't miud whut it costs,” 








Jennie said, then ina happy mood, having succeeded 
in winning her mother to her will, she knew. 

George Halstead sat in his office, a weight of care 
plainly visible on his sad face. Hoe was evidently 
waiting for the coming of some one. 

At length the door opened, and he arose to meet 
the visitor, saying: 

“Thank you for coming, Walton. Courtesy would 
demand my seeking you; but you understand me, 
I thought you would, Here you can say things to 
me perhaps you would hesitate to in your own house, 
Six months ago you lifted the burden from my mind 
and heart, 1 told you, with your relief I could stem 
the tide, To-day Iam a ruined man. Difficulties 
have increased on every side, I cannot mect my 
liabilities either to you or others, although Heaven 
knows how hard I have striven. In ten days a 
the farthest the crash must come.” 

“ Halstead, I have seen its coming. I must be 
plain with you. You would have more syimpathy 
when this is known had the extravagance of your 
family been less manifest.” 

A half-suppressed groan escaped the miserable 
man. His friend went on: 

“Tt would be more cruel to withold this than say 
it to you. . You are keeping up an establishment of 
maguificence scarcely justifiable in a man of large 
foriune. Your wife and daughters are the most ele- 
gantly and expensively dressed womenin town. Your 
boys——” 

“Stop, stop! in mercy stop! To one you are un- 
just. Gertrude——” 

“ Yes, I should have excepted her. I know she is 
a noble girl, Have you talked with her?” 

“No, no; I could not bear to grieve her loving 
heart any sooner than necessary. Walton, I would 
willingly die to save them from this trouble. In trath 
now, at times, I fear I shall go mai. I have not 
sent for you to ask forany delay; it would not help 
me; only to make an assigument of all my effects to 
you, as a preferredcreditor. What may ve leit you 
will do the best you can with.” 

“Stop a moment, Halstead. What amount would 
save you?” 

“ Not less than five thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Walton remained in deep thought for several 
moments. Then raising his eyes to his friend's he 
said : 

“ Halstead, that sum I will place at your command 
this day week if you will promise me to make a r- 
dical reform in your household. Make your sons de- 
pendenton their own exertions, See that they obtain 
no credit. And make your wife and daughters under- 
staud the trouble you are in. Do this withiu the 
week and you are saved. ‘Take my couusel, and in 
less than five years you will bea free man.” 

* Heaven bless you, Walton! my more thau friend! 
[ will do it. You who willsave me shall counsel aad 
guide.” 

“ Very well; I shall bo astern master. You will 
fiud me ready when you are. Cheer up now. Good- 
bye. I’ve an engagement at six.” 

Mrs, Halstead and Jennie had fully decided upos 
the party at any rate, and when Ler father returned 
home that evening, his face wearing a more hopeful 
expression, Jeauiv whispered: 

“I told you nothing was wrong with papa. Seo 
how pleasaut he looks !” 

“ Mother, waita while. Don’t give up to Jeuuie’s 
whims. You know, if father was not iu some trouble, 
he would not have refused Jeunie when she asked 
him to let her have the party,” said Gertie. 

But her pleading was useless, Preparations weut 
on for a grand party. Jennie triumphantly said: 
“Fortune has favoured us,” when her father told 
them he should have to go away on business, to be 
absent three or four days, possibly longor. 

“Let me find you all at home wheu I return, at 
farthest, Thursday evening. I want to have a council 
of peace, I hope,” he said, smiling pleasantly, wheu 
he bade them good-bye, 

“ We will all be at home,” Mrs. Halstead and Jeunie 
replied, while Gertie stolé out after her father, aud, 
winding her arms round his neck, said: 

“ You have been looking so worried lately, father. 
Are you feeling better now ?” 

“Yes, yes, little one. It was a passing cloud. 
Things look brighter now. I will tell you all when 
I returo, and shall want your help, my best child. 
Now run in.” 

Invitations were issued for Thursday night. That 
night George Halstead had fixed to disclose to bis 
family his exact circumstances, ‘[wo days after Mr. 
Walton would fulfil his promise, and then all would 
be weil. a 

Never did Jennie Halstead look more beautiful 
than when she stood, smiliug, and conscious of the 
admiring gaze from eyes in whose sight she cared 
alone to triumph, 

‘The magnificent rooms were filled to their utmost 
capacity, It was decidedly the party of the seasol. 
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The band was playing one of Strauss’s beautiful 
waltzes when Jennie, supported by the arm of Cap- 
tain Lovell through the dance, raised her eyes to the 
doo. S‘anding there—the pallor of whose face 
frightened her then, and haunted her for ever after— 
was hor father. 

Gertie, who, resisting the combined efforts of all, 
refused to join the merry throng, was watching for 
his coming. 

She drew him with her far away into an upper 
room, off from the company, and there, through the 
night, strove to calm the fevered state into which the 
shock had thrown him. 

The next morning, when Gertie, seeing him some- 
what relieved, threw herself down for a few moments’ 
rest, @ servant, never dreaming of the mischief he 
was doing, bore to Mr, Halstead the note which 
Gertie found afterwards, and which somewhat ex- 
plained the sad sequel of our story. This was it: 

“FRIEND HALSTEAD,—Last evening’s event proves 
clearly that you have not the firmness, possibly not 
the disposition, to do your duty, Why should I try 
tosave you? You need depend no farther on my 
assistance. —Yours, A, WALTON.” 

That night, evading the loving girl, George Hal- 
stead stole from his home, never to return. 

Days passed, yet he came not, At last the river 
cleared the terrible mystery. On its bank were cast 
the remains of the miserable man—the sad result of 
woman’s vanity, extravagance, and carelessness. 

The verdict, “ Accidental death by drowning when 
in a fit of temporary insanity,” was given by the jury, 
and accepted by the people. But’ I think another 
verdict might bs found, which would more clearly 
explain this case and many others: “ Driveu to death 
by woman’s foily.” Men sometimes are more conside- 
rate than wise, 

It was a terrible blow to the gentle, loving Gertie. 
Not a thought she spent on the loss of worldly pos- 
sessions—for her dear father alone she grieved. But 
her sorrow was freed from the bitter pangs of con- 
science, fF. H. B. 


Taz Earutest Printep Boox.—Ulric Zell, the 
firs, Cologue printer, was probably a workman of 
Schoeffer's. His first book is dated 1466, and he is 
telieved to have been the instructor of William Cax- 
ton. Mr. Humphreys thiuks this was the case; 
though Mr, Blades, in his “ Life of Caxton,” attempts 
to prove that Colard Mansion, of Bruges, was his 
instructor. Some critics have assigued Caxton’s ear- 
liest works to Zell; but, if this is so, he did not use 
his own types. Let us now briefly consider the life 
and works of Caxton, ‘I'he great priuter was bora 
in 1412, in the Weald of Kent. After beginning his 
education at a staall grammar school he completed it 
in London, He probably went to the metropolis at 
the age of fifteen; but then he entered the service of 
Robert Strange, a mercer, afterwards Lord Mayor. 
Wheu Strange died, iu 1441, he left Caxton the sum of 
twenty marks, aud then the future printer established 
a business on his own account. He followed this a 
very short time, for in the last-mentioned year he is 
believed to have gone to the Low Countries—in 
what capacity is not known, perhaps as agent for the 
London Mercers confraternity. We hear nothing of 
him until 1464, when the King of England (Edward 
IV.) gave him an official commission at the Burgun- 
dian Court, the confirmation of a commercial treaty. 
The dominions of the Duke of Burgundy at that time 
were larger than those of the King of France, and the 
Court at Bruges was kept up with great magniticence. 
Philip the Good was @ great patron of letters, 
Raoul le Febvre had made a very successful French 
paraphrase of the “Iliad ;” a magnificent copy was 
illuminated for presentation to the duke, and this is 
still in the Bibliothéque at Bruxelles. It was pre- 
sented in 1464, aud so great was the popularity of 
the work that M. Bernard suggests the art of print- 
lng was introduced to supply the demand for copies. 
This work was printed before 1467, and there is 
every reason to believe that it was produced under 
the direction of the duke himself, ata press erected 
in the ducal palace, Mr. Humphreys dwells on the 
important fact that on the accession of Charles the 
Bold, who married Margaret, sister of Edward IV. 
of England, Caxton, a great favourite of the duchess, 
made an English trauslation of this work, and, in 
afterwards printing it, used the same types which 
had been employed in the French edition. It has 
also been suggested that the types used for the French 
“Recueil” were prepared under Caxton’s direction, 
and that, when ready, the printing of the work was 
carried out at Cologne by Ulric Zell, but did not 
bear his name, as being the private property of the 
duke. If this was so Caxton may have left the 
types with Zell, and then they were ‘ready for the 
Works known to have been printed by him at Cologue, 
the “Jason” and his translation, Another hy- 
Pothesis is that the French work was printed in the 
ducal palace at Bruges, and the types removed to 





Cologne on the death of Duke Philip in 1467. The 
* Jason” was a second part of the French “ Recueil,” 
and was printed by Caxton, at Cologne, in 1471. 
About three years before that he had commenced a 
trauslation of Raoul le Febvre's book, but from various 
causes was not able to finish it till 1471, and printed 
the book at Cologne the latt@r part of the same 
yer, This is the first priuted book in the Maglish 
language, 


A DARING GAME; 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 


—_—@—— 
CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE conclusion of the low and cautious knocking 
upon the office door of Mr. Atkins was lost in a wild 
burst of the gale, which tore along the streets suriek- 
ing and inoaning like some maddened demon, 

Sir Harold Wynde and Mr. Atkins looked at each 
other, and then both glanced at the clock. 

It was upon the stroke of twelve. 

‘A late hour for a call,” said the baronet, uneasily. 
“ T have no wish to be seen, Atkins. I am in no mood 
to encounter a possible client of yours.” 

The knock sounded again, in a lull of the storm, 
low, secret, and imperative. 
_ Atkins’s face brightened up with sudden relief and 


Joy. 

“I know that knock,” he said. “ Please step into 
the inner office, Sir Harold. You shall see no one 
but friends to-night.” 

He opened the dvor of tle small, dark inuer office, 
and Sir Harold passed in aud stood in the darkness, 
leaving the door slightly ajar. 

Atkins hastened to open tlie outer door. 

A gust of wind swept fiercely in, and with it, as if 
impelled by it, a mau hurried into the office, aud 
closed the door with both his bands. 

He was slender, but so muffled in coat collar and 
cap that no one could have guessed his ideutity. 

“Lord Towyn?” said Atkins, doubtfully. 

The new comer took off his cap and turned dowa 
his collar. 

The lawyer’s instinct had not deceived him. The 
noble face, the bright blue eyes so full of warmth 
and glow, the tawny moustache, and the goldeu 
hair above a grand forehead—all these, now dis- 
played to the solicitors gaze, were the features of 
Neva’s favoured lover. 

But the young earl looked pale and worn by 
anxieties, and although now there was a glow of 
brightness and eagerness in his face aud manner 
yet one could see in all his features the traces of 
great and recent suffering. 

“ Alone, Atkins?” he exclaimed, extending his 
hand, while he swept a quick glauce about the room. 
“T am glad to have tound you up, but had you 
gone to sleep I must have awakened you. I[ have 
just received important news by messenger, who 
routed me up at my hotel. Icame to you as soou 
as I could——” 

“If the news is unpleasant do not tell it just yet,” 
said Atkins, agitatedly, with a glance at the inner 
room. “I have news, too, Lord ‘'owyn. Come to 
the fire, Bless us, how the wind howls!” 

The young earl removed his great-coat and ad- 
vanced to the fire, aud Atkius went into the inuer 
office. 

The sound of whispering followed. 

Lord Towyn heard the sound aud started, and at 
the same winent his glance fell upou Sir Harold 
Wynde's cast-off great-coat aud hat. 

Presently Atkins returned, rubbing his hands 
together with excitement. 

“ You are not alone, I see,” said the young earl. 
“I will see you again, Atkins——” 

“Stay, my lord,’ said the solicitor. “I have 
news, great news to impurt to you, Let me com- 
municate mine first, Oan you bear a great surprise 
—a shock?” 

* You have heard from Miss Wynde?” cried Lord 
Towyn. “You have later news even than mine? 
Speak, Atkins, Those villains have not succeeded 
in forcing her into a marriage with young Black ? 
Itis not that—say that it is not,” 

“Tt is not that, my lord. How am I to tell you 
the startling news I have just learued? My lord, 
I have had a visit to-night from a gentleman who 
has just returned from ludia, He kuew Sir Harold 
Wynde well, and came to give me all the particulars 
of Sir Harold’s supposed death!” 

“Supposed death? How strangely you choose 
your words, Atkins. Supposed death ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord,” cried Atkins, trembling and 
eager. ‘ We have all mourned Sir Harold as dead, 
And this gentleman says—prepare for a surprise, 
my lord—he says that Sir Harold Wyude still 
lives!” 

The young earl started, aud grew white. 





“It is impossible !” he ejaculated. 
It is preposterous! 
impostor !”’ 

“* No, no, thy lord—I believe it; I believe that Sir 
Harold lives!” 

“Have you forgotten the letter of Surgeon Gra- 
ham, giving a circumstantial and minute account of 
Sir Harold’s death?” demanded Lord ‘Towyn, “If 
Sir Harold had survived his encounter with the 
— swould he not have returned home over a year 
ago?’ 

“The—the gentleman who gave me the particu- 
lars of Sir Harold’s fate,” said Atkius, fall of sup- 
pressed excitement, “says that the baronet was un- 
fortunate enough to iucur the enmity of his Hindoo 
servant, who secretly vowed revenge. Sir Harold 
actually encountered the tiger, as was said, but a 
shot from the servant frightened tle beast, aud he 
fled back into the jungle, Sir Harold was wounded 
and bleeding, and his horse was killed. ‘I ae Hindvo 
servant picked up his disabled master, ani, instead of 
taking him back to Major Archer’s buugaluw, he car- 
ried him forward, and gave him into the hands of 
some of his own friends and country people, and 
these friends of the Hindoo carrivd vif Sir Harold 
farther into the hill couutry, to their home—a sort of 
mountain fastness, They kept him there closely im- 
prisoned, and, while we mourned oux frieud as dead, 
he was chained in a cell but litile bettyr than a duu- 
geon.” 

Lord Towyn still looked incredulous. 

“ How did the bearer of this singular tale discover 
these strange facts, if facts they are?” he demanded. 
“ T should like to see this gentleman from India, and 
question him é 

He paused as the door of the inner room opened, 
and Sir Harold Wynde, pale and haggard, came into 
the outer office. 

Lord Towyn uttered a strange cry, and sprang 
backward, his face whitening to deathliness. 

Sir Harold approached the young man, extending 
his hand. 

“Behold ‘the gentleman from India,’” ho said, 
faintly smiling. “My dear boy, ask me as many 
questions as you like. Don’t you know me, Arthur, 
tuat you stare at me so? I am no ghost, although 
our friend Atkins took me for one.” 

Another cry, but this time a cry of rapture, broke 
from the young earl’s lips. He bounded torward and 
clasped Sir Harold's hands in his, and both were 
sileat with an emotion tov mighty for sprech, 

Atkins turned aside to add fresh fuel tu tue blazing 
fire, his own features working. 

“Sir Harold! Oh, Sir Harold!’ cried Lord Towyn, 
at last, in a very ecstasy of gladness, © What a joy 
this will be to my poor little Neva! Siie has mourned 
for you as dead, and I have tivuglit that the shadow 
of your supposed fate would darken all herlife. How 
glad she wiil be, my poor little girl!” 

“ Your little girl ?” said Sir Harold. 

Lord Towyn's fair face flushed. 

* [ love Neva, aud she loves me,” he said, frankly, 
“She has promised to marry me, and | hope, Sir 
Harold, that you retain your former good opiuion of 
me, and will sanction our union.” 

“We will see,” said the baronet, pressing the 
young earl’s hand warmly. “It has always been 
my desire, as it was that of your father, to unite my 
family to yours. Your face tells me that you have 
fulfilled the glorious promise of your boyhood. If 
Neva consent to marry you, my Gear Arthur, I shall 
not refuse my consent.” 

Lord Towyn looked his delight, and then cast a 
quick, inquiring glance at Atkins. 

* Does Sir Harold know?” he asked, significantly. 

“T have told him,’”’ answered the solicitor, “ that 
Miss Wynde has disappeare | in the most mysterivus 
manuer, and that she is in the power of a couple of 
adventurers ——” 

Sir Harold interrupted Atkins by a passionate 
gesture. 

“ Arthur,” exclaimed the baronet, his proud face 
drawn with pain, “ Atkins tells ne that I have been 
deceived in—in Lady Wynde, and that he has dis- 
covered her to be an adventuress, uuscrupulous and 
unprincipled. Is this bis prejudice? I cannot give 
implicit credence to it.” 

“It is Heaven's truth, Sir Harold,’’ said Lord 
Towyn, solemnly, holding the baronet’s hand in a 
strong, firm pressure. ‘It is better that you should 
know the truth from us than to hear it from strangers, 
or be farther deceived by the womau you made your 
wife. Lady Wynde is an adventuress, bold aud false 
and wicked.” 

* ¥ou forget that I knew her his‘ory even back to 
her childhood,” cried Sir Haruld, eagerly. “1 did 
not marry her with my eyvs blind-fulded. She 
never attempted to impose herself upoa me as other 
than she was, She made kuowa her whole life to 
me. She was the daughter of a uaval officer, and the 
niece of Mrs. Hyde, a lady of goud family aud posi- 


“He lives? 
Atkins, you are the sport of some 
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tion, who lives a very retired life in Bloomsbury 
Square. London. We ate our wedding breakfast in 
Mrs. Hyde’s house. Lady Wynde's first husband 
was the Honourable Clrarles Hathaway, the younger 
son of a viscount. Lady Wyude’s family connexions 
both by birth and marriage are excellent. I knew 
all this beyond a doubt before I married her. Yet 
you call her an adventuress!” 

“So she was, Sir Harold,” exclaimed Atkins, 
“ Her past life, her family and her connexions were 
all you say. Ifer record was-all fair. Not a word 
had ever been whispered against her reputation, and 
she went into the best society, and had admirers and 
suitors. All thisIl grant, But she was:none the less 
an adventuress at heart. 

“She had an income of three hundred pounds a 
year and epent a thousand, begged from relatives, or 
given her by Craven Black from his winnings at the 
gaming-table orat the races. 

“She was engaged to marry Craven Black soon 
after Mr. Hathaway's death and before her marriage 
with you. Mrs. Hyde is not over fond of her niece, 
and told me this fact herself. 

“ This marriage, owing to the meagre fixed income 
of the pair, was deferred, aud finally they conceived 
the idea that Mrs, Hathaway should contract a 
wealthy marriage, secure a comfortable jointure, be- 
come a widow, aud then marry Craven Black. 

“There can be no doubt that your marriage with 
Mrs. Hathaway was the result of a conspiracy agaiust 
you by these two villains, maleand female—that they 
had set a trap for you, Sir Harold, and that you fell 
into it!” 

Sir Harold turned his haggard eyes upon Lord 
Towyn, 

“It is true,” said the young earl, full of the ten- 
derest sympathy. “You were imposed upon, Sir 
Harold. ‘he woman you married, so iair and spot- 
less in seeming, was like some fair fruit with a worm 
atitscore. ‘llere are adventuresses in good society, 
of good birth and spotless reputations, as there are 
well-born adventurers. Mr, Atkinsis right. Craven 
Black and Mrs. Hathaway have played a daring 
game, but they have not yet won, ‘lhis is a terrible 
stroke to you, dear Sir Harold ; but bear it bravely. 
You are not desolate because Lady Wynde feigned 
a love for you, and has proved false and wicked. 
You have the holy memories of your first wife to 
keep pure aud steadfast your faith in woman. You 
have Neva to love you. You have your friends.” 

But Sir Harold threw up his arms with a gesture 
of despair, 

“T loved her!” he said, brokenly. “I have thought 
of her in my Indian dungeon, and on the lonely sea, 
and have planned how to break to her the news of 
my return tenderly and gently, that her reason might 
be spared a shock which I feared might destroy it. 
And, oh, Heaven! all the while she never loved me ! 
While I thought of her upon the deck, with longings 
for wings, that I might sooner reach her, she was 
the wife of another, aud exulted in the thought that 
she was rid of me for ever! Ah, this is a dreary 
coming home!” 

“Tt is, Sir Harold,” said Lord Towyn, sorrowfully ; 
“but the wickedness of one person whom you have 
loved need not darken your life or paralyze your 
energies. Nevaisin peril. Rouse yourself from tuis 
great grief for her sake. Think what joy your re- 
=, will be to her. We must find her and save 

er.’ 

The young earl had touched the right cord. Sir 
Harold aroused himself from his despair and said : 

“Yes, we must fiud her and save her. But where 
are we to look for her? If the detectives have failed 
to find a clue to her whereabouts how are we to Buc- 
ceed ?” 

“I have been upon the Continent,” said Lord 
Towyn, “and have travelled from one-end of England 
to the other; I have been upon a score of false tracks, 
and failed to find a trace of those I sought. I have 
now been three or four days in this town, consulting 
every day with Atkins or Sir John Freise, while the 
detectives continued the search. To-night I bave re- 
ceived news which for the first time gives me hope 
that we are nearing the end. A messenger sent by 
one of my detectives came to me by the last down 
train from London, with a report of discoveries.” 

“They have been found?” cried Sir Harold, 
eagerly. 

“Not yet. The object of Craven Black and his 
wife—I hardly know what to call her, Sir Harold— 
was to marry Neva to Black's son, and so obtain con- 
trol over the Hawkhurst property,” said Lord Towyn. 
“It is to effect this marriage that Craven Black and 
his wife are engaged in persecuting Neva, When 
they quitted Hawkhurst they left Rufus Black behind 
them. It occurred to me that when they should deem 
matters in a fair state of progress, or when Neva 
showed signs of relenting, they would send for Rufus 
to come and plead his cause, or to marry her, wherever 
they mightbe, I therefore hired a detective to watch 





Rufus, and it is from this detective, not from those in 
search of Neva, that I have to-night heard.” 

‘* What does he say ?” demanded Atkius, breath- 
lessly. 

, Young Biack has remained at Hawkhurst ever 
since the marriage—some five weeks, Two or three 
days ago he went up to London, The detective, 
who has been stopping at Wyndham as a commercial 
traveller in broken health, went up by the same 
train, It seemed at first, my messenger says, as if 
young Black had had no object. beyond a day’s 
saunter in town. He visited pictureshops and so on, 
but that night he went to the Great Northern rail- 
way station, and found the train gone. That move- 
ment of his, as the detective said, began to look like 
business. Black went to his hotel, the detective still 
on his track. The next morning young Black sold 
his watch and chain, and the next evening he was 
off again to the Great Northera railway station. 
He caught the night express and went by it, the de- 
tective in the same train. The detective sent a aote 
from Edinburgh to a fellow officer, who brought it 
to me to-night. I am convinced that Rufus Black 
has goue to rejoin his father, and that if we follow 
him we shall tind Neva.” 

“To what place did he book himself?” asked 
Atkins, 

“To Inverness. It is plain that while the Blacks 
tried to persuade us that they were upon ‘the Conti- 
nent they were safely hidden with Neva in the 
Scottish Highlands. They may have gone thither 
from some idea of bringing about an informal Scottish 
marriage between Neva aud young Black. Neva 
cau know nothing of the marriage laws of Scotland, 
wuere a declaration from a woman that @ cer- 
tain man is her husband, when he hears and does 
not contradict the assertion, and vice versa, coustitutes 
a legal aud binding marriage. The Blacks may cal- 
culate upon Neva’s ignorance, and hope to avail 
themselves of the facilities of Scottish law in marry- 
ing her to Rufus.” 

“It is very probable,” said Atkins, knitting his 
brows. 

“Young Black has the start of us. He must have 
arrived at Inverness to-day. I came here to propose, 
Atkins, that we start for the north by the earliest 
morning train. We are on the right track now,” said 
Lord Towyn, “Let us follow it up promptly.” 

“ We will go in the morving,” declared Atkins, 

“TI shall go also,” said Sir Harold. “Let the 
secret of my return be kept a secret still. I do not 
wish to warn this Craven Black, or put him on his 
guard. Call me Mr. Huulow, It is the name I tra- 
velled home under. Be careful not to betray my 
secret until I myself declare it,” 

The three sat together by the office fire all the 
remainder of the night aud talked. Inthe morning 
Atkins wrote a note to his wife, and another to his 
clerks, and, leaving the notes upon his desk, went out 
with his two guests before the family were astir. Sir 
Harold mufiled his face beyond recognition, and con- 
ducted Lord Towyn and Atkins to his hotel. Here 
they were served with breakfast, and soonafter they 
proceeded to the station, and took the train for 
Loadon. 

Sir Harold breathed more freely when they had 
left the cathedral town behind them. He was well 
known in Canterbury, and with a strange, nervous 
shrinking he dreaded recognition before ho should 
choose to make his return known. 

On arriving in Londonthe three pursuers hastened 
to the Great Northern railway station, aud an hour 
later they were on their way to Scotlad@, upon the 
track of Rufus Black, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Upon the day after the storm a high wind still 
prevailed. No sailing vessel dared put out to sea 


from Inverness. The sky was dun and gray, with 
now and then a fitful gleam of sickly yellowish sun- 
light, The black waters were all. alive with “ white 
caps,” and the sullen roar of the waves, as'they hurled 
themselves against the cliffs upon whose summit 
stood the house of Heather Hills, filled the air with 
its monotonous tumult, 

Lally Bird spent the morning in her own room, 
upon a sofa in a recessed window. Mrs. Peters came 
aud went softly, bestowing pitying glances upon 
tke round gipsy face lying so white and sorrowful 
against the cushions, but the dusky eyes were look- 
ing seaward with a strange, far-off, steadfast gaze, 
aud it was evident that the young girl was not even 
cunscious of the presence of her attendant, 

At noon Mrs. Peters brought up a tray on which 
was spread a tempting luncheon of chocolate, hot 
rolls, delicate game birds, and jellies. She placed 
the tray upon a low table, and wheeled it beside the 
sofa. Still Lally did not stir. 

“ Miss Lally,” cried the good woman, her lip 
quivering. “ Are you not going to eat to-day? You 
had no breakfast. You will be ill. I know that Ihave 





——> 
offended you beyond all forgiveness, and that my 
face must be unpleasant in your sight, but I would 
undo what I have done if could. Better almost any 
kind of a marriage than to see you lying here looking 
so wan and hopeless. Oh, Miss Lally, if you would 
ouly speak to me!” 

Lally turned her face slowly, with a look of sur- 
prise mingling with her expression of pain, 

“Why, Peters,” she said, kindly. “I did not kaow 
you weveso troubled-about,me. Lam not.angry with 
you. You meant what you did for the best. ‘here, 
don’tery, Peters, Iam notangry ; indeed, I am not, 
You are as much my friend as ever. Sit down by 
me, and we will.eat our luncheon together,” 

Peters complied as soon as,she could command 
her emotion, and Lally, aroused herself to speak 
cheerfully, and to inguirs concerning the results of 
the storm. 

After the luncheon the young mistress of Heather 
Hills announced her. intention of going out for a soli- 
tary walk. The. wind was not so high as it-had been 
in tha morning, aud Movs. Peters did not venture any 
objections. 

Lally attired herself ima. bombazine walking-dress 
and Astrachan jacket, hat aud muff, and about two 
o'clock she weut out alone for a walk along the 
cliffs. 

For au hoar or more she rambled on, stepping now 
and then to rest, and keeping near the sea, over 
whose wide, wild waters-ber gaze strayed and fixed 
itself. with singular steadfastness. At last she sat 
down upon-a great boulder, aud the slender black 
figure was outlined against the gray sky with start- 
ling distinctaess, 

Before her lay the wild and restless sea, behind 
her the undulating fields of her new domain. At one 
side of her, in the gray distance, was tlie house of 
Heather Hills, and.on the other hand, and nearer, 
was the low range of heath-clad hills which gave the 
estate its name. 

It was @ lonely spot, that upon which she had 
paused to rest, with a bold bluff surmounted 4 ry 
very chaos of rocks; whose-summit she bad 
perched herself, A few.sea-gulls were screaming 
in the air, but besides them and the wild birds on 
the heath there. was no sign of life, far or near. 

Au hour passed. The wind still blew strong and 
fierce, tugging at her hat and garments with strong, 
despoiling hands. Her veil was swept over the bluff 
into the abyss of waters, and her hair was torn from 
its confiuing braids, and tumbled over her shoulders 
ina dusky cascade, But still Lally sat high up upon 
the rocky mass, paying no heed to wind or murmur 
of wave, her soul being busy with the great problem 
of her destiny. 

So, looking seaward with great, longing eyes, she 
did not see a human figure coming towards her over 
the fields. It came nearer and nearer—the figure of 
Rufus Black! 

The young man had gone back to Inverness upon 
the previous night, but he had not been content to 
accept his dismissal at the hands of Mrs. Peters. His 
old love for Lally was strong and fierce, and he 
was determined to win back his lost young wife, if 
energy and patience and love and sincere repentance 
could accomplish it. So, after asleepless night, and 
a morning spent in indecision and irresolution, he 
had come out again to Heather Hills. Mrs. Peters 
was in her own room, and tho housemaid had 
answered his knock, 

Rufus had inquired for Miss Bird, but the house- 
maid had never heard the name. He then asked for 
0 Black. That name was also unknown at Heather 

ills. 

ln this dilemma, believing Lally to be at the hills 
as & companion to Miss Wroat, and thinking she 
might have taken a new name as a disguise, he boldly 
asked for Miss Wroat, determined to see Lally’s sup- 
posed employer, and to eutreat her to intercede in bis 
behalf with Lally. 

The housemaid.had told him that Miss Wroat had 
gone out fora walk, indicating the direction, and, 
calling up all his courage, Rufus had started ip 
pursuit. 

He saw the dark and slender figure perched on the 
rocks while yet afar off. Something in its droop re 
minded him of Lally, and he came on at a swingllg 
pace, his eager gaze never swerving from her ; and, 
as he came nearer and yet nearer, the conviction stole 
upon him that it was Lally herself at whom he looked. 

“She must have come out with Miss Wroat,” he 
thought, “Rich ladies never walk without an at- 
tendant. She has dropped behind, being tired. It 
is Lally! it is—it is!” : 

He came up swiftly, the damp soil deadening the 
sound of his footsteps. He gained the rocks, ai 
began to climb them to Lally’s side, but the girl did 
not stir or notice his approach. 

A sudden sound at her side at last startled her. 
With @ quick exclamation she turned her head, #0 
beheld him! 
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She did not speak, but her great black eyes ex- 
panded, and her face grew suddenly so deathly white 
that he thought she must be fainting. 

“ Lally! oh, Lally !” he cried to her, in an anguished, 
broken voice. “ Thank Heaven, I have found you! Ob, 
my darling, my little wife, whom I have mourned as 
dead !” 

He knelt down before her, in the shadow of a pro- 
jecting rock, the tears streaming over his face, and 
Lis eyes regarding her in wild imploring. 

So a devotee might have knelt to his patron 
saint, feeling unworthy to approach her, but longing 
aud praying with his whole soul for forgiveness and 


mercy. 

Lally felt her heart melt within her. 

“Oh, Rufus,” she gasped, in a choking whisper. 

He put up his arms to enfold her. She shrank back, 
not with loathing, but with a sudden dignity, a sort 
of majesty, that awed’ him. 

“You must not touch me, Rufus,” she commanded. 
“J am not your wife——” 

“You are! youare! Before Heaven I declare that 
you are my wife——” 

“ “Hush, Rufus! You wrote to me that I was not 
vour wife. Don’t youremember? You said that 
our marriage was ‘ null-and void.’” 

“I thought it was. My father told-me so!” cried 
Rufus. “Oh, Lally, I have been a poor, weak- 
souled idiot. I am not worthy of your love, I 
should have stood by you, instead of basely deserting 
you through my own personal cowardice, My father 
iureatened to have me indicted for perjury in swear- 
ing that we were of age at the time of our marriage, 
and I—I was afraid. You can never respect me, 
Lally, or love me again, I know, but if you knew 
bow I have suffered you would pity me.” 

“T have always pitied you,” she murmured 

“T thought you dead. Isaw your poor, mutilated, 
drowned body in my dreams. Day and night it 
haunted me. I was nearly beside myself. I thought 
Ishould go mad. My father’s mind was set upon 
my marriage with a great Kentish heiress, who 
loved another than me. I appealed to her to save 
me—to save me from my anguish, torture, and re- 
morse, produced by continual thoughts of you! I 
had no heart to give her. I was base and unmanly 
in offering her the dregs of the cup that had been 
filled for you; but, oh, Lally, I was half mad and 
wholly despairing! * I wanted the love.of some good 
woman to interpose and save me from going to per- 
dition.” 

“T heard your offer of marriage to her,” said Lally. 
“And you are engaged to marry her?” 

“No; she refused me. I am free, Lally, and I 
thank Heaven for it. What should I have done if I 
had married her and then discovered that you still 
live? I love you and you alone in the whole world. 
Iam ofage and my own master. Ihave thrown off 
the shackles my father has keptupon me. I mean 
to be brave and honest and true henceforward. _ I 
mean to be a man, Lally, in the best and noblest 
sense of the word. It shall never besaid again of me 
that I am ‘ unstable as water,’ or that Iam acoward. 
Lally, I offer you a second marriage, which no one 
can contest. Will you forgive me,aud take me back ?” 

His words found echo in Lally’s heart, but she did 
not speak, Her pallor gave place to a sudden rose 
stain, and she began to tremble, 

“T came to-day to entreat Miss Wroat to intercede 
with you for me,” said Rufus, becoming alarmed at 
her silence. “I have not a fine home to offer you 
such as Miss Wroat gives you, but I will werk for 
you, Lally. I will make myself a great painter for 
your sake, Those worthless daubs I painted at New 
Brompton belong to the past life, Henceforward I 
will paint better pictures, and show there is some- 
thing in me. We will have two cozy rooms some- 
where in the London suburbs, and you shall have a 
sunny window for flowers, and I will work for you, 
and you shall never kuow want or misery agaia, I 
can do anything with and for you, Lally, but if left 
to stand by myself I shall surely fall. Lally, little 
Wife, take me back!” 

Hecrept up nearer to her and held out his arms, 

She crept into them like a weary child, 

She might justly have reproached him for his weak- 
hess and cowardice, and have taunted him with 
having courted the heiress of Hawkhurst, but she did 
neither. She nestled in his arms, and looked up at 
him with great, tender eyes full of; sweet compassion 
aud love, and offered him her lips to kiss! 

So they were reunited. 

For a while they sat in silence, their hearts too 
full for words. Then Rufus Black reverently touched 
her black garments, and asked, simply : 

“ Are these worn for me?” 

Lally shook her head, 

—o the lost love and vanished trust ?” he asked. 
‘ €s, I see. Bat, my wife, if you will love and 
Tust me again I will try to make your life all rose 
colour, Poor little wife! How you have suffered! 





I know the whole story from Miss Wroat. When I 
called at the house yonder last evening and asked for 
you as Mrs, Peters a tall, bony woman who stood in 
the hall came forward and said she was Mrs, Peters. 
I was completely mystified, for I had decided in my 
own mind that you were known here as Mrs. Peters, 
but I now see how itis. The old lady knows your 
story and was angry at me, and called herself Mrs. 
Peters to throw me off your track. She told me all 
your adventures since we parted. And now, little 
wife, let us seek your employer and tell ber that you 
have taken me back, and that we are to be masried 
to-morrow morning at Inverness.” 

“So soon, Rufus?” 

“Yes. I mean to make you mine in a new bond 
that no one cancontest. I have never taken steps to 
have our first marriage set aside, and I think it still 
stands. But we will be married quietly to-morrow 
morning in a Presbyterian church, and we can beso 
married without @ licence or publication of bans. 
May I take you to church to-morrow, little wife ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lally, softly. “Oh, Rufas, I do think 
you are going to be strong and brave and true hence-~ 
forward, and if so I-shall not regret-what I have 
suffered. It has been very bitter,” and she shuddered ; 
“but Heaven is very good to us at the last. I will 
try and be a good wife,and to strengthen and uphold 

ou.” 


“ You were always a good wife to me,” sobbed Ru- 
fus, with a sudden remembrance of her gentleness, 
her tenderness, her strong trust in him, and her re- 
solute faith that he would some day achieve honours 
and wealth. “Oh, Lally, I am not worthy to touch 
the hem of your garments, but for your sake I will 
be a man.” 

Lally stroked his cheek softly, as she had been 
wout to do in the long-ago at the dingy lodgirgs at 
New Brompton. 

‘“* My poor boy !” sho whispered, yearningly. ‘‘ My 
poor, dear boy!” 

“ Shall we go now in search of Miss Wroat ?” asked 
Rufus, drying his eyes. “I do not see her on the 
shore. Lown Iam afraid to meet her, Lally. It’s 
a remnant of the old cowardice, you see. But last 
night, when she told me your pitifal story, I quailed 
before her, She must despise me, and she will 
surely try to uade you to cast me off.” 

**My poor Rufus!” said Lally, with a gay, sweet 
smile, such ag bad not visited ber roguish mouth 
since the blight had fallen on her life. “Mrs. Peters 
is harsh in seeming, but her heart is true and tender, 
She loves me dearly, and I loveher more as a friend 
than as a mistress. One thing we must understand, 
Rufus,” aod Lally’s gaicty increased, “I can’t paxt 
with dear old Peters.” 

Rufus looked aghast. 

“ You—you won't marry me then?” he 

“Yes, Rufus ; but I must keep Peters. She won't 
leave me; and, besides, it was but yesterday I 
thought her the only friend I had in the world.” 

“Her name is Peters, then?” said Rufus, bewil- 
dered. “Itraced you two up from London under 
the names of Miss Wroat and Mrs. Peters. I didn’t 
notice a third name as belouging to the party. By 
what name are you known here then, Lally ?’ 

“As Miss Wroat, dear.” 

Rufus looked his amazement, . 

“T—I don’t understand,” he said, helplessly. 
“ They said that Miss Wroat was an eccentric old 
lady, who was rich, and odd as Dick’s hatband. Has 
she adopted you?” 

“Do you remember, Rufus, that last morning we 
spent together at New Brompton?” said Lally, 
gravely. “I told you then that I had no relative 
living except a great-aunt, an old lady who lived in 
London, and who wasrich, but whose name I did not 
know. ‘That aunt I afterwards discovered. Her 
name was Mrs. Wroat. She was an eccentric old 
lady, but good and sweet at heart, and I loved her. 
She is dead, and it is for her 1 wear mourning.” 

Rufus looked open-eyed astonishment, 

“That is not all,” said Lally, “I took my aunt’s 
name at her death, at her request, She made me 
her heiress. Iam the owner of the'town house in 
Mount Street, and of the estate of Heather Hills, and 
have besides fifty thousand pounds safely invested, 
so that I have anincome of about three thousand 
pounds a year.” 

Rufus’s arms dropped from his wife’s waist, 

“An heiress!” he muttered. “I have dared to 
dream that you would take me back? An heiress ! 
A trifle of money will set you free, Lally, from any 
marriage claims, and you can marry according to 
your new position, 1 donot wonder that Mrs. Peters 
turned me out of your house, a poor, good-for-no- 
thing coward, unfit even to address you, An heiress ! 
Oh, lIcaven! The word is like a two-edged sword 
between us!” 

He moved backwards, white and trembling, 

A mischievous gleam shot from Lally’s gipsy eyes. 

“I have knowa so much of poverty,” she said, 


“that I should like to keep this wealth. It would 
make a good basis to buildupon. But if it is ‘like a 
two-edged sword between us’ I suppose I can endow 
some already rich hospital with it, or give it to 
Peters, or send it to the heathen.” 

“ You don’t mean, Lally,” cried Rafus, all agitation, 
“that you, a rich lady, will stoop from your high es- 
tate and marry me, and try tu make something of 
me ?” 

“T do mean just that!” cried J..!ly, with spirit. 
“For you know, Rufus, I~I love you!” 

tufus was at her side again in an instant. 

‘the hour wore on, and the early dusk of the 
gathering evening fell around the reunited lovers. 

Lally started at last, crying out : 

“How dark it grows! It must be five o'clock, 
and Mrs. Peters will be distracted about me. I don't 
know as it is just etiquette, Rufus, but the circum- 
stances are peculiar, and I don’t believe that Mrs. 
Grundy has laid down any rule to fit the precise case, 
and the situation is so remote, and I don’t believo 
anybody will know or care; and so—and so I'll in- 
vite you to remain to dine with me. But at an 
early hour—by ten o’clock, mind—you must start 
for lnverness.” 

“ And you will meet me there at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, at the kirk, little wife?” 

“ Yes,” said Lally, solemuly, and with a holy joy 
in her black eyes, “1 will be there. Who shall pars 
as now, Rufus ?” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue New Act on DEans anp Canons.—Tho 


' Act of Parliament to facilitate the resignation of deans 


and canons has been printed. It received the roya} 
assent on the 13th ult.,and provides that any dean 
or canon, by reason of age, or any mental or bodily 
incapacity, may resign, if permanently incapacitated 
from the due performance of his daty. There are 
eight sections in the statute to carry out the intention 
of the legislature. On a representation toa bishop a 
certificate, after inquiry, can be forwarded to Her 
Majesty or the body corporate exercising the patron- 
age. One-third of the income is to be set aside for 
the person resigning. There are spevial provisions 
as to deans and canous of unsound mind, and by the 
present law facilities ave afforded for resignations of 
the offices mentioned. 

A Courteous Witt.—The Gaulois gives the 
following :—“ A Capuchin monk, well known in the 
Faubourg St. Jacques, where he fed nearly 100 poor 
persons by alms collected by him in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, has just died, leaving as Lis whole in- 
heritance his breviary, frock, cord, a volume by M. 
Thiers, anda wallet. Among his papers was found 
the following singular will: ‘I bequeath, 1st, to 
the Abbé Michaud my breviary, because he does not 
know his own; 2nd, to M. Jules Favre my frock, to 
hide his shame ; 3rd, to M, Gambetta my cord, which 
will prove useful one day round his neck; 4th, to M. 
Thiers his own work, that he may read it over again ; 
aud, Sth, to France my wallet, because she may 
shortly have occasion for one to collect alms.’” 

Tue Paris SaALON—The exhibition of modern 
works of art, although not of half the usual extent, 
aud not above the average in point of quality, is more 
attractive this year than it has ever been, The 
number of visitors to the present time, as compared 
with 1870, shows an excess of at least a'tenth, This 
is only to be accounted for in two ways; in the first 
place, there was no Salon last year ; and in the second, 
there are now two free days per week, Suuday end 
Thursday, in place of the one day of former years, 
The attractions of the exhibition are just now en- 
hanced by the ning, iu what is cailed the nave of 
the Palais de I’{ndustrie—converted into a garden 
and sculpture exhibition—of the annual floral show 
of the Central Society of Horticulture of France, 
which includes not only flowering plants, ornamental 
shrubs, and coniferous plants, but also gardening 
aud horticultural fittings, tools, and implements, 

Gotp 1N OLD Crowns and HaLs-Crowns.— 
The Deputy Master of the Miut, in his report for the 
year 1871, supplies the following curions informa~ 
tion:—As is well kuown, silver, when extracted 
from its ores, usually contains a small quantity of gold, 
and tho process of refining, as practised when the 
coins iu question were struck, was ioo expensive to 
admit of the extraction at a prolit of the small quantity 
contained iuthem. At the present day however im- 
provements iu refining render it possible to extract 
with profitany quantity of gold exceeding two grains 
in the pound troy-of silver. Samples examined in the 
Mint prove that the half-crowns now in process of 
withdrawal from circulation cootain an average of 4°07 
grains iu the pound, and when therefore any consider- 
able quantity of these coius bas aceumulatcd in the 
Mint it will probably be advisable to recommend that 
tho gold should beextracted from them before they are 





recoined, 
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IN THE DARK. 





“ I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care ! take care !" 
sang Lily Esmond, while Lovel King stood beside 
the piano. Lily was very pretty ; a thorough flirt by 
nature and education. She looked slyly out of the 
corners of her large blue eyes at Mr. King while she 
sang her song. 

“Do you mean to begin our acquaintance with a 
warning, Miss Esmond?” he asked, with a serious 
emile. when she had done. 

“This is not the beginning of our acquaintance,” 
said Lily, dropping her eyes upon her little white 
bands, which kept straying up and down the key- 
board, making random variations upon the air of her 
song. “I have known you for some time by reputation, 
Mr. King. As to the rest, forewarned is forearmed, 
you remember ;”’ and she folded her hands and looked 
up into the gentleman’s face with artful artlessness. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” he repeated, with his 
same serious smile; “ was that maxim a part of your 
graduating course, Miss Lily?” 

“ Pray don't begin to talk school, Mr. King. I am 
heartily tired of graduating and everything connected 
with it ;" and she whirled herself around pettishly 
upon the piano stool. 

“You are not going yet, are you?” he asked. 
“ Pray sing something more.’’ 

“What for?” 

“Ob, for my instruction, for instance.” 

Lily had no intention of leaving the piano just at 
present. She was enjoying her ¢éte-a-téle too well; 
partly because Lovel King was a very agreeable and 
desirable man, partly because attention was a ne- 
cessity to Miss Lily, but chiefly because, looking 
through from the front parlour to the sitting-room 
beyond, at the centre-table, on which were the bronze 
figure of a shaded lamp and a little inlaid open work- 
box, she could see Deborah, marble-white, with a 





) strange contraction about the corners of her mouth, 


going on with her work as if life and death were in- 
volved in the embroidery of her monogram. 

“Your instruction:” echoed Lily, after her swift 
glance. “On what subject could such a little igno- 
ramus as I give you any instruction, Mr. King ?” 

“ You began to instruct me on a very interesting 
subject—yourself,” he replied. 

“TI exhausted that subject in one song,” she 
answered, lightly. ‘* You will have to choose some 
other.” 

“Shall I? Tell me, then, what you meant by say- 
ing that you knew me already by reputation?” 

“T meant just what I said. Deborah's letters have 
resounded with——” 

She paused abruptly, facing the piano again. 

“ With what?” 

“Oh, her opinions !” 

“Of me?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T wish I knew what they were.” 

“Then why don’t you find out?” 

Lily’s fingers, which had been emitting little trills 
and runs during this conversation, sped suddenly 
into the intricacies of a dashing galop, and left her 
listener to digest her inquiry. it wasa more signi- 
ficant one than she dreamed, 

As she finished the galop in fine style Mr. King 
bowed a profusion of thanks, and walked away to- 
wards the lamp, the work-box, and Deborah. 

Deborah did not look up, but a bright red spot burned 
in each cheek as he watched her for a moment, think- 
ing what different faces the two girls had. Lily's with 
its fascinating prettiness, its intrigue and its affecta- 
tion, all flash and sparkle, and Deborah’s, dark, with 
a certain haughty strength, reserved, except for what 
it could not conceal—its soul. He had known Deborah 
during six months, yet he felt he could not begin 
to understand her. He had known Lily for au hour, 
and he comprehended her perfectly—‘a_ wily 


Vivien.” ‘These were the thoughts with which he 
stood and waited for the elder Miss Esmond to raise 
her eyes, 

She did not raise them. She darenot. Sheknew 
they would tell Lovel King the jealous agony she 
had suffered while he hung over her half-sister at 
the piano. Poor Deborah had learned one lesson 
effectually, and that was to conceal her emotions. 
“You are very much absorbed in your work to- 
night,” he said, finally, in that rich, musical tone 
which always wins its way to the hearts of women. 
“ Are those dainty stitches intended for some uncon- 
verted Polynesian or only a home missionary ?” 

She spread her work out, silent aud simply scorn- 
ful at the thrust. It was a handkerchief for Lily. 
She was embroidering her monogram in the corner. 
Mr, King looked at it with sudden curiosity. 

“ T don’t know that I ever before héard of any one 
being branded with such initials, What is your sis- 
ter’s name?” he asked. 

“Lily Isabel, What do you mean?” 

“Is it possible that you have never remarked her 
initials? They are L. I. E.” 

Deborah turned pale, It was strange that she had 
never thought of this, often as she had marked aud 
worked Lily’s name, 

“What nice taste and skill you have,” pursued 
Mr. King, changing the subject. “But it ought to 
be put to some better use than needlework.” 

* He is wishing, I suppose, that I could play or 
sing,” thought Deborah, “I might, if Mrs. Esmond 
had not seen fit to make me a nurse and sempstress 
and upper servant, instead of bringing me up as be- 
came my father's daughter.” But she said aloud, 
almost fiercely, “‘ Wherefore, Mr. King? I despiso 
flimsy accomplishments,” 

Unconsciously her eyes turned toward the piano, 
where Lily was still playing. Her glance made her 
speech sound illnatured. She did not care. Since 
her first recollection, for she was less than threo 
years older than Lily, she had been goaded by the 
chorus of Lily’s perfections—her beauty, her amia- 
bility, in contrast to her own gusty temper and tawny 
face. Lily was always neat, with emaculate apron 
aud crimped blonde hair; Deborah always outgrow- 
ing everything, shorn till she was fourteen, studi- 
ously repressed, frequently sullen, and realizing pas- 
sionately her own short-comings. 

Mr, Esmond was a man of business, and le't tl 
management of the girls to his wife, who for aught 
he saw was strictly impartial. 

Deborah was very trying, always at fault. It made 
no great difference to poor Deborah when her father 
died. It took little ‘or nothing from her lonesomo 
life. She had new clothes for mourning, about the 
first she ever remembered which ‘fitted her. Then 
shortly one of the servants was dismissed. 

Mrs. Esmond talked a gond deal about economy, 
and in a few months ofter the funeral Lily was sent 
away for two years to school. Those years were, ou 
the whole, the happiest Deborah had known. Mrs. 
Esmond no longer presumed to contro] aud dictate 
to her as toa child; Lily, whose tormenting temper 
and perfect antagonism made her like another being, 
wasaway. She followed her own pursuits; read 
eazerly, found associates, and matured into a sort of 
beauty which no one had suspected possible to her 
face and form. 

Mrs. Esmond, who seldom acted without a definite 
end in view, had her object in loosening the tight rein 
she had hitherto held upon her step-daughter. She had 
always supposed during her husband's lifetime that io 
case of his death a handsome property would be left 
mostly within her own control. To her extreme 
chagrin, when his will was opened it was found that 
most of lis business capital was the fortune belonging 
to his first wife, and this was secured to her daughter. 
What remained was bequeathed to the present Mrs. 
Esmond ; but this amount was so small that it would 
scarcely enable herself and Lily to live with com- 
fort. 

To exchange her present style for something akin 
to poverty before Lily should be settled in life was 
more bitter than wormwood to Mrs. Esmond. Her plan, 
therefore, was to keep Deborah as long as possible 
ignorant of the real state of affairs, to render her 
so contented that independence would not occur 
her, and to secure an ambitious match for Lily at 
once, 

With ill-controlled vexation she found Lovel 
King’s attentions to Deborah becoming serious be- 
fore Lily’s return from school. Deborah’s marriag® 
would involve an investigation of her fortune, aod 
the loss. of its use, which Mrs. Esmond could ill 
afford. 

Moreover, since the time that Lovel King first be- 
came a Visitor at the house, Mrs. Esmond had cou- 
jectured that a marriage might be brought about 
between him and Lily, It would have suited het 
perfectly. 





“Deborah has a beau,” she said to her daughter, 
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in their first moments alone, the morning of Lily’s 
arrival home. “ She has two, for that matter. You 
will have to look to your laurels, or Deborah, after 
sll, will pass for the beauty of the family.” 

It was on the strength of this taunt that Lily had 
made herself very lovely this evening for her first 
ipression upon Lovel King, and had exhausted 
ber small graceful arts to monopolize his conversa- 
tion, and to take him off to the piano and keep 
him there. She did not leave him long, either, to 
Deborah alone. It was just as well, for there was 
agreat gulf of silence aiter Deborah’s last remark. 
It was too much for her to feel that Lily, who had 
overshadowed her happiness through childhood and 
girluood, was to come again between her and her 
heart's desire, 

Lily came fluttering into this gulf serene and talka- 
tive. It took the sting out of her mother's taunt to 
sce Deborah wince. 

Mr. King did not stay as late as usual that night. 
Three seemed to spoil the company. The girls sat 
silent for some time after he had left. 

“Your Mr. King is quite nice, Deborah,” said 
Lily, at last. 

“He is not mine, Lily, that I am aware of.” 

“ Aren’t you engaged to him ?” 

“No.” 

Deborah wrought at the initials. 
ber easy-chair. 

“I thought of course you must be,” she said, in 
her old lazy, tormenting tone, “or he would not have 
flirted so with me to-night.” 

“] should like to know, Lily, where you consider 
that common civility ends and flirtation’ begins,’’ said 
Deborah, hot with anger, crimson streaks flushing her 
face and throat. 

“Should you? Well, just at the point where Mr. 
Lovel King left you to follow me into the front room.” 

“You asked him to criticize your singing.” 

“| didn’t ask him to criticize me.” 

“Did he?” 

Lily got up, swept her train into position, settled 
her bracelets : 

“ I know a maiden fair to see— 
Take care! Take care!’ 
she sang, with a courtesy to stormy-faced Deborah. 
“ She has blue eyes and golden hair— 
Beware! Beware !" 
she sang on, and went and shut the piano. 

“Let us go to bed, Deborah, or we shall lose our 
beauty-sleep.” 

“T intend to fivish this handkerchief to-night,” 
responded Deborah, 

“Then I'll not wait for you,” said Lily, and she 
went upstairs, trilling her song. 

“ Beware! Beware |” 

fell upon Deborah’s ear as the chamber door closed, 
- she sat still and rigid ; her work dropped in her 
ap. 
She could hardly understand the shock she had re- 
ceived. She had believed in Lovel King as she did 
in the sunshine; had no more thought that he could 
turn from her to say sweet things to any other wo- 
man than that midnight will come at noon. Was 
there no truth in what he had acted and looked? 
Had he been trifling with her heart and her trust ? 

She buried her face in her hands, and great hot 
tears plashed between her fingers and fell upon her 
work. She heard the hall door open, but did not stir, 
supposing Mrs, Esmond would, as usual, go direct 
toher room. A moment later she started at an ap- 
proaching step, and confronted Mr. King. 

“Didn’t the pricking of your thumbs tell you 
something wicked this way comes ?” he laughed. “ I 
left my cane on the rack, and only meant to take it 
and be gone. Then, hearing all quiet, I fancied I 
might find you alone, and——Why, Deborah! What 
is the matter 2?” 

He stood beside her and took her hand with the same 
touch and pressure which had thrilled her before. 
For a moment she thought she should appeal to his 
compassion, and beg him not to turn from her to Lily, 
asevery one else did. But with a wild effort she 
kept the words back. She composed her face, aud 
said, coldly : 

“The matter? There is nothing the matter, Mr. 
King. I was trying to finish my needlework, despite 
yourcoutempt for it. But it seems fated to remain 
Uadoue till to-morrow.” ; 

_“T could not feel contempt for any work of yours, 
eborah,” he said, as if her temper grieved him. 

“That is a negative sort of appreciation which 
hardly flatters me,” she retorted. 

“I don’t know that any appreciation of mine could 
fatter you. You deserve so much better,” and, not 
Waiting for a reply, he added, “I have been taking 
tr for the lecture course. You will go, will you 


Lily lay back in 


. How many tickets are necessary for our admis- 
Siu?’ she asked as he took out several and held 
them toward her. 





“T took half a dozen. 
to go.” 

Deborah’s momentary pleasure went out. A week 
ago he would not. have thought of providing for the 
family, It was evident—to Deborah—that he meant 
to secure J.ily as one of the party. 

**I am often busy on Friday evenings,” she said, 
coolly ; “ you have provided against the necessity of 
going alone, so that it will not make much dif- 
ference.” 

Alas, Deborah! - She little knew what harm she 
was working with her sharp words. Lovel King had 
been dissatisfied with himself when he left her earlier 
in the evening; provoked that he had yielded to 
Lily’s arts, aud seemed to neglect Deborah. He 
had made a pretext to come back, guessing from the 
light in the chamber that Lily had retired, and hoping 
with a few words to set all right with Deborah. He 
knew to-night that he loved her, if he had never been 
sure of it before, It was in his heart and on his lips 
to tell her so. But she met him with a mood that, 
being a man, he could not understand, and they 
parted for the night, chafing mutually at the wedge 
which a little pair of fluttering white hands had 
forced between their hearts. 

Lily, meanwhile, upstairs, was plotting mischief. 
She was not sleepy—not a bit. She only wanted to 
take off her dress and loosen her hair, and study at- 
titudes before the glass. Now she was “ Esmeralda,” 
and she wondered if Lovel King danced well. Then 
she was the “ Daughter of the Regiment,” and she 
wished, as she marched up and down the room, click- 
ing the heels of her little boots, and humming ‘ Rata- 
plan,”’ that some one would give a costume party 
and let her show Mr. King how pretty she really 
was. 

By-and-bye she heard Deborah coming, so she 
turned the gas down in haste, It was the kindest 
turn she could have done, for Deborah had cried by 
this time till concealment was out of the question. 

* 7 7 * * 


I thought you might all like 


Friday afternoon came, dolorous with mud and 
rain. ‘The meeting of the sewing circle was on this 
day. Deborah would not have minded, ordinarily, 
failing to attend. But, for some inexplicable reason, 
she was seen at three o’clock arrayed in waterproof 
and overshoes, on her way to the meeting. Tea-time 
arrived, and she had not returned home. 

“They are getting off a missionary box,” remarked 
Mrs. Esmond, “ and probably will not have the neces- 
sary work done before nine or ten o'clock.” 

“How will Deborah get home?” inquired her 
daughter. 

“I presume young Wallace will see that she does 
not come alone,” replied Mrs, Esmond. 

“Ts that Deborah’s other beau?’ inquired Lily, 

‘** Deborah is quite diplomatic,” Mrs. Esmond be- 
gan; “she keeps a first-best and second-best escort, 
‘he Reverend Mr. Wallace answers nicely for sew- 
ing circles, but for other occasions——” 

At this juncture the door-bell was rung, and the 
servant announced Mr, King. 

“You will have to go in to see him, Lily, and tell 
him that Deborah is out,” 

Lily paused to set the blue velvet bow a little more 
aside, ia her Pompadour roll, aud to fluff her over- 
skirt gently, then bore down upon Mr. King, who 
stood looking at a photograph album in an absent- 
minded, irritated way. He smoothed his frown, 
as became his breeding, and grevied Lily very cour- 
teously. 

* Have you sufficient courage and a bonnet that 
will bear spoiliug, Miss Lily, so that you may venture 
out to-night 2?” 

* Out—where ?” inquired Lily. 

“ Have you forgotten that this is lecture night ?” 

“T have not forgotten, for I never kuew.” 

Lovel King’s look of annoyance came back, 

“Ah, then your sister did not Isn’t she in to- 
night, Miss Esmond?” 

* Deborah has gone to the sewing-circle, You 
are quite incomprehensible, Mr, Kiug.” 

“AmI? I begyour pardon, I believe I am. To 
begin at the begiuning, 1 bought course-tickets for 
these lectures, thinking that you young ladies and 
also your brother and mother might like to attend. 
I mentioned the fact to Miss Deborah. Possibly she 
has forgotten all about it. Under the circumstances 
all that I can do is to extend my invitation and pro- 
tection to you, at this late eleventh hour, and beg 
you to accept them. 

“TI will accept them with pleasure,” she answered ; 
and a little later Mr. King was on his way with her 
to the hall. 

They passed Mrs. Crafts’, where the sewing-circle 
met, and perhaps Deborah did really, as she fancied, 
hear their footsteps as she sewed tapes and bindings 
on to the unfinished garments that were to fill the 
missionary box. Many a good work gets wrought 
out of just such a mool as Deborah's, Her fingers 
flew, for her wild heart-ache would not let them rest. 











It was plain to Deborah that Lovel King’s atten- 
tions had had no serious meaning, or he would not 
have transferred them so readily, Self-blinded, she 
was utterly incapable of seeing that pride and indig- 
nation were completing what thoughtlessness on his 
part and too much temper on hers had begun, 

Despite Deborah’s energy, it was ten o'clock bo- 
fore the work was done. Mr. Wallace, as her step- 
mother had predicted, was glad of the opportunity to 
escort her home. He left her, however, at the door, 
and, entering the parlour, Deborah found Lily and 
Mr, King discussing the lecture and the lecturer with 
great animation, Mr. King had followed Lily in, it 
must be confessed, solely to discover if Deborah had 
yet returned, and to hear what she might have to 
say for herself. Deborah was smarting with annoy- 
ance, partly self-inflicted. 

“You lost a great deal,” said Lily, placidly. 

“One’s greatest loss is sometimes one’s greatest 
gain,” retorted Deborah, stingingly, emerging from 
her waterproof with that moist, fresh bloom which 
the rain gives some people, and contrasting with 
Lily, whose hair was out of crimp, skirts draggled, 
and who looked as if she had faded with washing. 

“T tried to enjoy it for both of us,” said Lily, with 
a yawn. 

“Tam sorry you made such an exertion on my 
account,” said Deborah. 

“I didn’t mean to say that I monopolized the en- 
joyment,” replied Lily, blandly, “1 supposo Mr. 
Wallace was at Mrs. Orafi’s 2” 

“ He is always at the sewing society.” 

* Quite tempting to young-lady members, isn’t 
it 2” 

“ That is just as one feels,” said Deborah, and de- 
spite herself her colour heightened. 

Lovel King was watching her with keen eyes. 
He rose and laid the unlucky tickets upon the table. 

“TI shall be obliged to go to London and remain 
there for a few weeks,” he said, “* before the next lec- 
tureis given. You must accept these, young ladies, 
and enjoy the lectures more than if I were here to 
inflict my presence as well as my invitation.” 

He looked steadily at Deborah, and walked to- 
wards the door. She was standing by the register 
and moved a step, on the impulse, to follow him 
into the hall, and let him see what was in her mind. 

“ Possibly,” broke in Lily’s silver voice, “we can 
get Mr, Wallace to supply your place; that would be 
charming—wouldn’t it, Deborah ?” 

The annoyance increased in Mr. King’s face. De- 
borah froze again. He said good-night curtly, and 
was gone. 

Lily went upstairs to her mother’s room. 

“I have driven my wedge deep,” she said, with a 
passion quite foreign to her voice. “I have parted 
them, and with the help of mother-wit I will keep 
them parted!’ 

Her cheeks flamed, her eyes sparkled. 

“There are men in the world as good as Lovel 
King, Lily. You need not have been in such dead 
earnest about my jest,” said Mrs. Esmond. 

“Not for me,” said Lily, responding to the first 
part of her mother’s sentence, 

On the day upon which Lovel King left town his 
office-boy delivered at Mrs, Esmond’s door a letter 
addressed to Deborah. Lily had been watching for 
this all the week. She felt sure that it would come, 
She dared not open it, but she laid it ona pile of un- 
used music where Deborah would never see it, and she 
“forgot”? to mention its arrival. This letter was 
penned under strong excitement, and was hardly cha- 
racteristic, but it was to the point, and would have 
straightened the tangled web without delay. Mr. 
King wrote as follows: 

“ DEBORAH,—I am quite in the dark concerning 
your suddenly changed manner towards me, 
there is a reason for it which I can explain I shall 
expect to hear from you.—Love. KIN@.” 

Deborah never knew that this precious missive 
came. She too had watched day by day for some 
token till hope deferred made her heart sick, and she 
shut herself in a sort of proud despair. In Mr, King’s 
absence the young minister, who really was an as- 
pirant for Miss Esmond’s hand, called frequently, and 
met with warm encouragement—from Lily and Mrs. 
Esmond. 

Mrs. Esmond averred that she could not picture a 
more suitable match. She extolled Mr. Wallace till 
Deborah, in angry disgust, forbade her to mention 
his name, while she discontinued attending the sew- 
ing-circles. 

‘I'he weeks of Mr. King’s absence went by. Ono 
day Lily came in and announced his return. 

“ When did he come ?” asked Deborah, sharply. 

“Two days ago.” 

“Did you ask him?” 

Deborah knew Lily’s propensity for fiction versus 
fact. 

“Certainly ; I could hardly avoid it, He ioined 
me, aad walked with me to the door” 
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Deborah turned upon her sister sach a burning, 
haggard look that it might have touched a heart of 
steel, but it slipped éasily aside from Lily’s invalne- 
rable feelings. 

Deborah went away by herself to think it over, and 
make sure that sho did not exaggerate the worst. 
When she had satisfied herself that it was all over— 
that ber dream had been a delusion—there crept over 
her cold, lonely heart an impulse that had come to it 
often through her miserable childhood—an impulse 
to.run away! 

She felt that somehow, somewhere there must be 
a cliance for happiness in the world which she could 
never know situated as sho was, 

Mrs. Esmond’s and Lily’s influence was like a 
poisoned atmosphere, She knew they had granted 
her only oppression and dislike, It had been just so 
from infancy—Lily must have what she chose. She 
had taken her toys first, her books, her favourite bits 
of finery ; now she had taken her lover, 

Deborah sat on her chamber floor, her elbows upon 
the low broad window-sill, her face within her hands, 
The door opened slowly, and Lily came in as if with 
hesitation. She approached Deborah, stooped and 
kissed her cheek—a Judas kiss in truth. 

* You wou’t mind, will you, dear?” she began, in 
her coaxing tones. 

“‘ Nothing that you can tell me, Lily.” 

“Mr, King asked me to take a drive with him to- 
morrow—that was all. I thought—1l did not know, 
Deborah—whether you would just like it.” 

“T have nothing to do with your affairs. There is 
no necessity to consult me in the matter, Lily.” 

Deborah did not quite yield to her impulse to run 
away, but she sturdily declared her intention of going 
on a visit to an old aunt of her mother’s, whom she 
had never seen except at her father’s funeral. 

Mrs. Esmond generously told her she would give 
ler five pounds for her expenses, or even a little 
more, 

Deborah had seldom had a shilling to spend as she 
wished. She was almust touched by Mrs, Hsmond’s 
magnapimity; and, there being nothing to consider 
but her own impatience, she was on her way an 
hour before Mr, King brougit his handsome phaeton 
to the door in fulfilment of his engagement with 
Lily. 

They took a long drive, and on her return Lily, 
finding her mother away from home, took off her 
wraps, and curled up near the parlour register to 
warm and think. 

It was quite dusk when she was startled by her 
mother’s voice. 

“ Why, Lily, is this you asleep?” 

“T believe so. Have you just come in?” 

“Yes; we must have some lights, 
alone ?” 

“ Sit down fora few minutes. .I avant to talk. I was 
quite worn out, I slept so little last night. I was 
worried to death for fear Deborah would not get off, 
Her going was providential,.” 

“Lily, 1 almost tremble at the part you are play- 
ing.” 

** Nonsense ! 
is clear,” 

“ But does he love you ?” 

“ He will, of course. He will feel a trifle sore for 
a while, but I gave him something to cure his heart- 
ache to-day. I told him that Wallace had Deborah’s 
affections, while he for a while had tempted 
her ambition, I let him understand that she was 
poor.” 

“ That was dangerous ground. He can ascertain 
to the contrary. You must be very cautious, for, 
since matters have gone so far, everything depends 
upon your making this match, and speedily.” 

“Why speedily? Is there any need of undue 
haste ?” 

* Yes. 


Are you 


With herout of the way everything 


Deborah will ascertain from her relatives 
the truth about her property. If she had had half 
your wit she would have known long ago. She 
will find out that it is her money which supports us. 
Sle might give me trouble about what is gone, but I 
do not think she will. She will of course, though, 
at once assume control—she will be of age in a few 
days. You see the importance of having your en- 
gagement settled, if possible your marriage secured, 
before there is any exposure.” 

Lily shrugged her shoulders. The effect was lost, 
however, in tke dark. 

“Well,” she remarked. ‘TI ghall be brilliant for 
the evening. Lord Lovell is coming to teach mo 
chess—ha! ha! 1 think I could teach him something 
deeper, Shall 1 wear my corals or my Etruscan set 
with my black silk ?” 

“Your corals. Now hurry, and don’t make us 
Wait tea.” 

Mrs. Esmond and her daughter left the room and 
Wweut their different ways, 

As the sound of their footsteps ceased a man rose 
from near the piano and also left the room, in a dazed 








way, with a staggering motion not attributable alto- 
gether to the darkness. 

It was Lovel King. 

In his hand he held the letter he himself had 
written to Deborah. He had discovered it, unopened, 
in a pile of music he was looking through, having 
come in and discovered Lily asleep. The fiuding of 
the letter had not fully aroused his suspicions, <A 
careless servant might have received and forgotten 


it. 

But the conversation to which he listened, in the 
dark, was a shock such as comes seldom to any; 
such as Mr. King himself, an earnest, honest man, 
had never pictured as possible among people of re- 
spectability. 

Lily put on her black silk and her corals. She 
kept tea waiting of course, but she was 80 very pretty 
that no one thought of ceusuring her. ‘T'riamph, the 
memory of ler exhilarating ride, the anticipation of 
fulfilling all she desired, gave her face an unusual 
dazzle. 

But the evening passed along, and Lily sang and 
played and looked bewitching in vain. Mr. Kiug 
did not come. He was engaged in a way she little 
suspected. When he left Mrs. Esmonds he paid a 
visit to the lawyer having charge of that lady’s 
business matters, and discovered on inquiry what, 
but for Deborah’s habit of sabmission to her step- 
mother, would have been generally known long 
before—that Mr, Esmond’s estates amounted to 
about five thousand pounds. Of this four thousand 
were secured for his eldest daughter. The remainder, 
in addition to the homestead, to his widow and 
other children. 

Mr. King happened to know that Deborah did ali 
of her half-sister’s sewing; that she had had none of 
the educational advantages which nad been lavished 
upon Lily. He had observed that sie wore no fars 
this January weather, while Lily had a set of ermine 
aud another of sable. Men are always sensible to 
money wrongs. If Deborah could have had love 
Lily might have had still more furs and more music, 
but Mr, King thought of these material deprivations, 
and something like “shameful” and ‘atrocious ” 
whistled through his teeth as he walked from the 
lawyer’s home, 

Then he began to consider how he, too, was in- 
volved in this Esmond intrigue. Lily, with her 
babyish beauty and seeming innocence, had resolved 
upon marrying him, or rather his fortune and posi- 
tion, whether he would or not; and, thinking over 
what she had already achieved in separating him 
from Deborah, he did not feel wholly sure but that 
she might accomplish it. He shuddered, strong man 
with a true heart as he was, at the thought of his 
escape from her meshes. But for ‘his chance return 
after the drive, his habit of looking over whatever 
happened to be before him when waiting, a habit 
which direeted him in the present instance to the pile 
of music which concealed his note, he migirt, as Lily 
intended, have become her husband, His eye chanced 
to fall upon a book upon bis shelves—a copy of 
“ Joseph and His Friend.” 

“] will send her this,” he said, grimly, “as a part- 
ing gift!” 

{in his impatience he could hardly wait for another 
day tocome that he might follow Deborah. He 
was not clear still that she loved him, but he fouud 
at least a cause for her coldness aud irritation. 

By the morning train he followed her to the house 
of her relative, which she had reached the preceding 
afternoon. 

“ Miss Esmond had gone for a walk,” he was told, 
and, the direction in which she went being indicated, 
he followed in pursuit. 

It was a lovely midwinter day, and, following the 
long white road that went over the hill between the 
bare wintry woods, he caught sight of Deborah com- 
ing towards him with an armful of laurel and pine, 
Her cheeks and eyes were brilliant with animation. 
He almost wished she did not look so happy. 

She looked still happier, however, as sie recog- 
nized him, and he felt ‘reconciled. 

“ Deborah,”’ he said, at once, “I have followed you 
to bring this letter, written and sent you nearly four 
weeks since, When you have answered its question 
i can explain, I think, the cause of its detention.” 

She broke the seal and read. Some of the stormy 
suffering of that evening when Lily sang her songs 
—some of the icy certainty of Lovel King’s indiffe- 
rence which followed—came into her heart there on 
the snowy hillside. 

“Tn the dark ?” she began; her red lip curled a 
little. 

He laid his hand on hers. 

“Let me speak first, Deborah. I have been ‘in 
the dark’ to some purpose since I wrote those lines. 
lf you have ever cared for me, if——” 

Her eyes met his, She knew there was no longer 
need to keep her heart secret to herself. She let 
Lovel King put his arm about her, 


The laurel and 








holly and crimson ‘berries which she treasured 
moment before slipped to the ground, and were lef; 
on the snow. 

She heard his explanation almost in silenes 
There was no need to reflect upon Lily or her mothe, 
now. She was beyond their power, and Deborab 
was generous. Her lover would not hear howeve, 
of trusting to any farther accidents. He insistet 
that their marriage should take place with al 
possible despatch, and they were united in the littl 
church at the foot of the snow-clad hill whereon the 
reconciliation took place upon Déborah’s twenty-firs, 
birthday. 

Mrs. Esmond and Lily were not even invited w 
the wedding. They had cards however for the ele- 
gant reception which Mr. and Mrs. King gave upon 
their return home, and they accepted the same wits 
smiling oblivion of what had passed. 

A few weeks later Mrs. Esmond closed her house, 
and she and Lily went to London for the remainder 
of the winter. lt wasa desperate veuture, with their 
now limited means, but such speculations are ‘some- 
times successful, and Lily was not destined to» 
second disappointment. She captivated-a wealthy 
widower, who had either lost or won twice before in 
the matrimonial game. \ 

Lovel King did actually send her a copy of “ Joseph 
and His Friend” asa bridal gift. Lily never read it, 
so the point was lost. Deborah gave her a point-lacg 
fan, which she found more seasonable. 

Sitting alone together, sometimes, in their happy 
twiligkts, Deborah and her husband talk over their 
estrangement, and bless the clearing up of a mystery 
which came to them in the dark. a: Be 








FACETIZ. 

A ConTRADICTION.—It was the observation of a 
foreign and puzzled spectator that a cricket match 
has only just commenced when it is all “over.”— 
Punch. 

A DEGREE OF COMPARISON. 

Sweeper: “Hullo, Jim! What d’ye think o’ er?” 

Boardman: “ Lor’, she’s werry nice! The exack 
image o’ what my ole woman had used to be!?—Fun, 

Rosert May-care!—The reason why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer objects to a new issue ol 
silver coins is obvious enough. He doesn’t want to 
bring the Bob into disrepute by making it too common. 
—Fun. 

A Vesuv1an.—The mountain that would not go 
to Mahomet was certainly not Mount Vesuvius, for 
Vesuvius is often on the move. Recently it showed 
a disposition to go to Switzerland, and assume the 
title of Mouut St. Burn-hard.— Fun. 


Resvtt or D1isopepience.—“ Peter, what's the 
matter with your eye?” “Eh? Oh, nothin’; only 
my wife said this morning I’d better get up and 
light the fire. I told ber to make it herself. ‘l'hat's 
all.” 

A Patxrot Impressron.—The feelings of a boy, 
going to'school for the first time, who reads that s 
master is wanted for “Blackrod Grammar School,” 
and finds that the advertisement refers to'the academy 
of which he is about to become a pupil, may be 
imagined but cannot be descrited.—Punch, 

Tue House oF Correction.—* What is your 
hurry, Jimmy ?” asked a kind lady of a precocious 
urchia on his way to school the other day, “Oh, I 
must go.” “Where are you going, Jimmy?” With 
a heavy sigh, and pointing to the scliool-house, “ In- 
tothe house of correction, ma’am!” 

Aw ErrectuaL Remepy.—An ingenious wife io 
Des Moines, afflicted with a: snoring husband, has 6 
gutta-percha pipe with cube-shaped ends; oue she 
puts over Lis nose and mouth, and the other over his 
ears; thus he consumes his own noise, as a stove 
does its smoke, aud wakes up instantly. 

HEREDITARY. 

Young Damsel: “ Law, Mrs. Mumblebone, that boy 
can’t be right in his head!” 

Mrs. M:* Bless ye, miss, he can’t be expected 10 
be sich! His father died of disinterums, and bis 
mother died of chronicle spassims, aud his sister died 
of a broken leg, and his eldest brother died in jail 
It runs iu the family !”"—Fun. 

‘“~wO CAN KEEP COUNSEL, PUTTING ONE AWAY.”— 
Sivakespeare. 

Mamma: “How splashed you are, Alice! You 
must have been walking in all the puddles you could 
find !” 

Alice: “ Well, mamma, Boband Mary would walk 
on the side‘where there were no lamps!” 

N.B.—Robert and Mary wre engaged.+Puach. 

Tir ror Tat.—A meeting of agricultural labourer? 
at Yaxley, Hunts, was broltén4in upon by a lot of 
farmers aud farmers’ sons, ‘who tried to’ drown the 
speaking by using “bird-clappers.” ‘The sivise they 
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made was probably quite as reasonable as the talk 
such blockheads would be capable of. But their 
wooden utterances naturally provoked an appeal to 
another form of arg tum baculinum, and they 
got a sound thrashing. The verdict returned by the 
jury of public opinion is unanimous, if not novel— 
“sarved "em right !"—Fun. 
A GENTLE. MONEY-TION. 

Villie: ‘Auntie, have you seen the mioney-box 
George gave me last Christmas?” 

Aunt: “No, Willie; but I suppose it’s one of 
those that you can’t get the money out of.” 

Willie: “1 don’t know, auntie—because you see 
I haven’t been able to. get any mioney into it yet /”— 
Fun. 

A Sarponic Repty.—A party of men, animatedly 
engaged in discussing politics before a country shop 
attracted the attention of an aged agriculturist. 
“There’s somethin’ the matter‘here,” he observed to 
his wife; and, drawing up his team, he lightly 
shouted to a consumptive individual on the outskirts, 
“ What’s afoot?” “‘T'welve inches,” was thé sardonic 
reply, The aged agriculturist drove-ou, 

“THE BEST OF 1T !” 

First Gentleman Farmer : “ Why, there goes that 
attful rogue, Billy Giles! Is he at his old tricks 
still 2” 

Second Ditto: “He has cheated everybody down 
about here, sir,except me! He tried it on this winter, 
but I was too clever for him! Sold mea cow, and 
—(triumphantly)—I made him take it back at half- 
price! !”"—Punch. 

CoNSOLATION.—There is more than one way of 
“talking on the subject of religion,” and a better 
way, evidently, than the old lady had found whose 
husband lay wasting under a lingering disease. The 
rector expressed a hope that she sometimes spoke to 
him of the future, “I do, indeed, sir. Often and 
often I wake him in the night, and says, ‘John, John, 
you little thiuks of the torments as is preparing for 
you.’’ 





IRISH HUMOUR. 

Giving a barmaid a crown at Limerick for a mug 
of ale, the price of which was but threepence, she 
smiled all over her face, and said: 

“An’ may yer worship nivir wahnt for a pound 
until I give ye change; and I wish ye sich luck 
that 1 know ye wouldn't be afther askin’ for a pinny 
of it.” 

Annoyed by a strapping girl, who insisted acting 
as guide at the Gap of Dunloe, I gave her a shilling 
on condition that she would follow me no farther, 
Before I had gone another mile she reappeared, when 
I reminded her of her promise. 

“Will,” she replied, “I losht the shillin’ that ye 
was so goohd as to give a poor girl the likes o’ me, 
— I thought I'd come back’to see if ye hudu’t just 
ound it.” 

Of course I handed her another, with the words : 

“You know, Norah, you are not telling the truth, 
but this time you must keep your word.” 

“ An’ will ye make a poor gurl, who’s losht her 
heart to ye, confess in yer virry face that she’s run 
two miles over dese rough rocks to git anuther look 
at yer han’som’ eyes ?” 

“What makes your horse so slow?” I asked one 
day in the Glen of the Downs of my Celtic Jehu, 

“It is out of rispict to the bayutiful sanery, yer 
honour—he wants ye toseeitall. Am’ thin, he’s an 
intelligent baste, and appreciates good company, an’ 
wants to kape the likes o’ ye in beloved ould Ireland 
slong as he kin.” 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 

We have been requested to publish the following 
programme of the various classes of objects, intended 
io be shown at the annual International Exhibitions 
during the remainder of the period which commenced 
in 1871, and will terminate in 1880. As many of tho 
articles enumerated below require much time for their 
careful and complete preparation, and will have to be 
vausported from distant countries, it is obvious that 
it must be an immense advantage to intending exhi- 
bitors to know beforehand the precise year when tleir 
specialities will be submitted to public inspection and 
cosmopolitan competition at South Kensington :— 
_ 1873.—Skates, slides for magic lanterns, &c., turtle 
10 tanks ; nillinery, mathematical instruments, per- 
aubulators, walking-sticks, and aérated waters. 

1874,.—Menageries, mangles, baths and wash- 
houses, games and sports, stove ornaments, hats, and 
draining tiles, 

1875,—Postage stamps, silkworms, artificial limbs, 
suall arms, omnibuses, lightuing-conductors, shows, 
Spectacles, and other optical instruments. 

1876.—F lags, asphalt and other pavements, yachts, 
nedicine-chests, hothouses, waxwork, refrigerators, 
liveries and liqueurs. 

' 1877,—Matches, -wedding outfits, saddles and 

Nidles, church-bells, confectionery (including bride- 
*akes), lighthouses, gasometers, aud periumery. 








1878.—Agricultural implements, sewing machines, 
swimming apparatus, diviug-bells, dry docks, den- 
tistry, and gums. 

1879.—Panoramas, patent medicines, parasols and 
umbrellas, circuses, chandlery, autographs, and bath- 
ing-machines, 

1880,—Pipes and preparations of tobacco, appara- 
tus for preventing and consuming smoke, observa- 
tories, orangeries, artificial flowers, acts of parlia- 
ment, carriages-aud-four, balloons, flying machines, 
fireworks, aud anything that may have been omitted 
in previous years. 

Tine arts, fine dresses, flirtations, refreshments, 
season tickets, turnstiles, catalogues, military bands, 
crowds of people, and grumblers every yeat.—Punch. 








BEHIND THE BARN. 


Way do you stay, grandfather, 
Behind the barn, in the sun, 

All day, till the orchard shadows 
Go over you one by one ? 

To watch how the brook goes merry, 
To see how the warm brown rift 

Ts left, as the plough goes onward 
Where apple-tree blossoms drift ? 


I’m facing the sunset, lassie ; 
And here, in its glad bright glow, 
Come shadows of old times, lassie, 
Bright shadows of long ago. 
The days that are gathered, lassie, 
Seem waiting to meet me, dear, 
And voices beloved, but silent, 
Are whispering softly here. 


I sce a glorious Sabbath 
Hang over yon hill-tops three; 
A boy in his Sunday jacket 
The sun watching wearily, 
And when it sinks in the twilight, 
The rogue, with a bound and cry, 
LExults in the Sabbath ended— 
Alas! and alas! was it 1? 


I seo, through the rosy summer, 
True lovers walk home this way, 
Where only the birds can listen 
To fond, foolish words they say. 
I see cheeks pink as the blossom 
Held up but to shame their hue ; 
I hear a poor lad’s confession 
Of love. It was tender and true. 


I see how a brain-worn doubter, 
Misled by the pride of youth, 
Comes here with the sombre twilight, 
To wrestle for Light and Truth. 
I hear, like a sighing presence, 
The cry of a spirit torn ; 
I hear, a shout ! Alleluia! 
The shout of a faith new born. 


So here, in this homely shadow, 
I come from the friendless street ; 
I know, as I know not elsewhere, 
What company here I'll meet. 
Here watch till the golden sickle 
Shall gather me safe and nigh ; 
For hands that are scarred, but-sinless, 
Shall garner me by-and-bye, yee 





GEMS. 


Ir you wish success in life make perseverance 
your bosom friend, experience your wise counsellor, 
caution your elder brother, aud hope your guardian 
genius. 

Misrortung and miscohduct were born twins. 
Our faults are oft the parent of our woes, and he who 
most declaims at the world’s frown has generally 
done his best to earn it. 

In prosperity we are apt to feel too independent. 
It is when we stumble in dark and difficult ways, 
beneath starless skies, that we feel and acknowledge 
the blessings of light. 

THE highest excellence is seldom attained in more 
than one vocation. The roads leading to distinction 
in separate pursuits diverge, aud the nearer we ap- 
proach the one the farther we recede from the other. 

Dr. FRANKLIN, speaking of education, says: “ If 
a man empties his purse iato his head no man can 
take it away from him. An investment of knowledge 
always pays the best interest.” 











HOUSEHOLD TREASUBES. 


ARTIFICIAL LurTER.—The fat or oil is heated in 
a shallow vessel until it begins to fry, the action of 
which is owing to tue violent evaporation of the water 
contained in the fat. After this is all driven off the 
fut becomes still hotter, but it is absolutely necessary 
that the heat shall be so regulated as not to be pushed 








to the boiling point of the fat itself, but a few degrees 
below it, A temperature of about 300 degrees Fahr. 
is required, and a little water should be cautiously 
sprinkled from time to time upon the fat while at that 
temperature, after the water that it originally con- 
tained has frizzled away. The process is continued 
until the purification is completed, and the hot fat is 
then strained, and if the process has been properly 
conducted it is found to be pure, colourless, and taste- 
less, besides becoming smooth like butter, Invented 
by M. Dubrunfaut and M. Charles Fua during the 
siege of Paris. 


STATISTICS. 


——— 








Tur Annvat Poor Rate Return:—In the year 
ending at Lady Day, 1871, the receipts for “ poor 
rate” in England amounted to 12,121,4401.—viz., 
11,610,920. from the ratepayers and 510,5201. receipts 
in aid, this last item including the repayments by 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. Tho above levy from the 
ratepayers amounted to 10s. 23d. per head on the 

ation, being 3}d. less per Lead than in the pre. 
ceding year; the total amount levied increased, but 
not so much as the population. The expenditure 
amounted to 12,092,741/.—viz., 7,886,7241. in relief to 
the poor and 4,206,017¢. for other purposes; this last 
item showing that more than one-third of the amount 
levied as poor rates is expended for other purposes 
than the relief of the poor. The expenditure on re- 
lief of the poor was 3:2 per cent. more than in the pre- 
ceding year, but the amount per head on the population 
—viz., 6s. 11}d.—was a fraction less. The average 
price of wheat was 49s. 84d. per quarter, being 3s. 6d. 
more than in the preceding year. The expenditure 
for relief to the poor comprised 1,524,695/. for in- 
maintenance, 3,663;,970/. for out-relief, 746,1131. for 
maintenance of lunatics in asylums, 291,284/. work- 
house loans repaid and interest, 838,268/. salaries, &c., 
of officers (including sums repaid by the Treasury), 
and 810,018/. other expenses, including contributions 
to the metropolitan asylum district amounting to 
71,1087; the cost of the Hampstead fever hospital 
was unusually heavy, owing to the outbreak of simall- 
pox, The expenditure ou relief to the poor varied 
greatly in different parts, Inthe metropolis it wag 
double that of the north-western division of England, 
which has a larger population. There are four divi- 
sions of England, each with a population between 
1,400,000 and 1,500,000, but the rate of their expen- 
diture on relief varied as follows—it was 634,354/. in 
the south midland division, 517,710/. in the Welsh, 
441,2641. in the north midland, and only 338,553. in 
the northern division, The expenditure from the 
poor rate in the year for purposes unconnected with 
relief included 2,708,840/. for county, borough, and 
police rate ; 648,846/. for highway boards ; 37,2441. for 
constables’ expenses and proceedings before justices ; 
78,8231. for registration of births, &c.; 73,1751. for 
vaccination ; 70,373/. for Parliamentary or municipal 
registration and jury lists ; 53,993/, for assessment ex- 
penses. ‘The rateable valué of property assessed to 
the poor rate in England has been returned for the 
year 1869-70—viz., 104,420,283/.; in that year the 
umount levied as poor rate was 2s. 2°6d. in the pound 
on that rateable value, ‘and the sum expended for 
relief to the poor amounted to 1s.5-€d. in the pound 
on that rateable value. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PeTITION against the use of tle “cat” has been 
presented to Parliament by 500 women. 

AN opera house is now being built at Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Crown Princess MARGUERITE, on her christening 
visit to Crown Princess Victoria at Berlin, brings her 
a bracelet bought at 2,800/, at Castellani’s, Rome. 

Tus oldest theatre in Florence is the Pergola, 
founded in 1738, and the most recent the Principe 
Umberto, built in 1869. There are in all 16 in the 
city, able to contain together 24,700 spectators. 

AccoRrDING toa local paper there are now living 
in the village of Tovil, near Maidstone, eleven mea 
and women whose united ages amount to 907 years, 
the oldest being 88 and the youngest 79. 

A New Yor«k telegram announces that four 
steamers and nearly forty sailing vessels engaged in 
the seal-fishing trade on the coast of Labradorand New- 
foundland have been wrecked among the ice, and 
that all hands have perished. 

A New Srimvutant.—Tea and coffeo are threa- 
tened with a rival in a Brazilian tree called Guarana. 
This tree produces 4 fruit of about the size of a wal- 
nut. Each fruit contains five or six seeds, which are 
roasted, mixed wiih water, and dried, When used 
the seeds must be ground into powder. The active 
principle is an alkaloid similar to that in tea or 
coffee, but twice as abundant. Guarana produces 
the same effect as the better-known stimulants. 
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NOTICES 1TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bowa Fipe.—In these days there are such things as 
Life Assurance Policies “ payable to bearer.” If such a 
policy has been presented to you it may be made avail- 
able by you, because it is transferable simply by delivery. 
As a rule however life assurance policies can only be as- 
signed by deed, which should. be drawn by a careful pro- 
fessional man, who would advise concerning any conco- 
mitant steps desirable to be taken.. However, a practical 
and inexpensive course for you to take is to acquaint the 
secretary of the office by which the policy was granted 
with the facts of your case, and to do as he may sug- 
gest. 

A. J.—The first thing you must do is to bear your 
trouble with patience and with truth. Then seek from 
acquaintances such small pecuniary aid as they can afford. 
After all the world is not so bitter as to refuse its aid in 
such a case if the sufferer is not too proud to ask, and 
will go about the business in a sincere, earnest, and 
thrifty way- There is a well-known institution named 
after Queen Charlotte at which you could make personal 
inquiries. The workhouse and such gloomy forebodings 
should not be thought of. 

** Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day, 
Live till the morrow, will have passed away.” 

Merry Auice.—A beautiful canary not long ago in its 
eager desire of change flew through the doorway of its 
cage, accidentally left open, on to the housetop. Having 
wandered some days in the vain pursuit of shelter and 
food, it pined and died. A little girl to whom the lifeless 
bird wos shown begged for it in order that she might 
place it in a garden grave. As she sorrowfully prepared 
aresting-place for ‘* pretty little dicky " she wondered 
what would be her fate if she wilfully left a home where 
she was tenderly cared for, admired, and beloved, in 
search of new admirers and imaginary joys. Alice will 
be kind enough to consider the above anecdote an answer 
to her request. 

Ricuarp B.—The following is perhaps the account of 
which you are in search concerning certain practices pre- 
valent among young people on the first of April, which 
day has been gravely chronicled in some almanacs as 
“ All Fools’ Day.” “‘The Jews have a tradition that the 
origin of the custom of performing practical jokes on this 
day dates from Noah's mistake in sending the dove out 
of the Ark before the waters had abated ; therefore, 
among the Hebrews on the first day of the month which 
answers to our month of April it was thought proper to 
perpetuate the memory of this deliverance, and, if any 
forgot to do so, they were punished by being sent upon 
some vain errand similar to that ineffectual message upon 
which the bird was sent by the Patriarch.” 

Anxious One.—l. If the mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren suffer the payments, directed to be made by an affi- 
liation order, to remain in arrear for more than thirteen 
weeks, without application to a justice of the peace, they 
cannot recover for more than thirteen weeks, Your plan 
therefore is to revive the matter before the court by 
which the order was made every three months until the 
money is paid, or the whereabouts of the putative father 
is discovered. 2. You have done wrong. You should 
have applied to the judge to be allowed to pay the money 
into the County Court. You cannot strictly set off the 
amount for goods supplied by you against the judgment 
your creditor has obtained; but if he presses you under 
the judgment you should be careful to attend the sum- 
mons he must take out against you for that purpose, and 
tell your whole story to the judge with a patient firm- 
ness. 


Joun Jongs.—As a street exhibitor of a galvanic appa- 
ratus is not excepted by the saving clauses of “* The Ped- 
lars Act, 1870,’ it is probable he would come under those 
words of the interpretation clause which describe the 
term pedlar to mean, amongst other things, any person 
who without any horse or other beast bearing or drawing 
burden goes about “ selling or offering for sale his skill 
in handicraft.” If this view be correct such an exhibitor 
must obtain from the chief officer of police of the police 
‘district in which the exhibitor resides a lar’s certifi- 
cate, for which a charge of sixpence for each year is made. 
The police offiver will require to be satisfied that the ap- 
plicant is a person of good character. Au appeal from the 
decision of the police officer can be made to a justice of 
the ce ora magistrate. By the Act sundry penalties 
can be enforced, with the nature of which a pedlar or a 
person desiring to become a pedlar should make himselt 
acquainted. 

A Yourn.—Ordinary barometers are expensive articles, 
and, to an amateur, are diflicult of construction. The 
following method of becominy weather-wise has been suc- 
cessfully tested. Obtain a Florence oil-flask; remove 
from it the coat of rushes, and wash it out with a lye of 
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soda. Also procure a bottle of any kind with neck wide 
enough to receive the flask inverted. Fill the bottle with 
water, and carefully invert the flask, and insert it neck 
downwards, so that it can float in the fashion of a balloon. 
The water will enter the flask an inch or two, anda 
balance will be established. To turn the contrivance to 
account it must be watched, and the amount of water in 
the flask will as a rule afford an indication of the weather 
to be expected. Thus, if the flask rises so that there is 
scarcely any water lett in it, a storm may be expected; 
while, on the other hand, if the water rises slowly, a long 
period of fine weather may be anticipated. This baro- 
meter, practically speaking, is a perfect instrument ; for 
the air within the flask is balanced against the whole body 
of the at phere, and therefore, though cheap and un- 
pretentious, it need not be despised. 

D1p0.—There is a small mythological dictionary pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray which would perhaps answer your 
purpose. If not, old “ Lempriere” is not marked at a 
very high price at the second-hand book-stalls. Youcould 
also read with advantage portions of some English trans- 
lation of Virgil’s ** @neid.” In the earlier books of this 
epic you can learn how and what Dido suffered when, in- 
flamed by Cupid’s arts— 

“* The dead is to the living love resigned, 

And all @neas enters in her mind.” 
Thus much for the first portion of your inquiry. As to 
the second, the story of Theseus and Ariadne has been 
told by many ancient poets, and has furnished a theme 
for several works of ancient art. In latter times Titian's 
painting of the subject has been much admired, and later 
still Mr. Langhorne’s translation of ‘* Plutarch” has 
placed within the English reader’s reach many versions 
of this favourite story. Dido and Ariadne were alike in 
one particular—overwhelmed with grief, they destroyed 
themselves. Both were devoted to their lovers, both 
were the victims of inconstancy, and both suffered se- 
verely from the flame of love by which, figuratively, their 
hearts were consumed. 





DON’T PROMISE TOO MUCH. 


lt is always your duty, you know, 
To do just the best that you can ; 
Though your station be ever so low, 
You can rise to the height of a man, 
Be manly in morals and speech, 
Give tone to whatever you touch ; 
And learn just how far you can reach, 
For fear you may promise too much. 


Don't promise, though often you feel 
Your heart is with sympathy warm, 
Your purpose you'd better conceal 
Till sure that you've strength to per- 
form. 
Perchance some poor friend, whose weak 
arm 
Has. leaned on this treacherous crutch, 
Has come to some desperate harm 
Because you have promised too much. 


’Tis kindness that prompts you to say 
The words that are sweet to the ear, 
But cruel it is to delay 
The help that you promised was near, 
The deeds that are trifles to you 
By some are not reckoned as such ; 
So do what you’ve promised to do, 
And be sure you don’t promise too 
much, a..P, 


Lovine Lizz18, twenty-one, tall, fair, and d ticated 


and eyes, loving and thoroughly domesticated. Respon-. 
dent must be a fair young man about twenty, a tradesman 
preferred. 

Worttne Bos, twenty-two, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
and has a little money. pondént must be tall, hand- 
some, and willing to keep & home comfortable, a carpen- 
ter’s daughter preferred, 

ELEN, twenty-four, tall, dark hair, fair complexion, 
good looking, domesticated, and loving. Respondent 
must be industrious, and loving, and able to keep a wife 
comfortably. 

Harriet, nineteen, tall, dark, pretty, and very fond of 
children. Respondent must be about twenty-two, tall, 
Se Ee and make 4 good husband ; a baker pre- 
ferred. 

Navxcry, eighteen, tall, fair complexion, gray eyes, au- 
burn hair, domesticated, fond of home, and will make a 
loving wife to a good husband. Respondent should be 
tall, dark, fond of home, and able to keep a wife comfort- 
ably. 

Dark Erep Carrere, who is rather nice looking, wishes 
to correspond with a very respectable young man with 
a view to marriage; ‘OCarrie” is twenty, medium 
height, very loving, and is sure she could make home 
happy. 

H. Wetuinetoy, twenty-three, holds a fair position, 
and from his superior abilities and ‘intellect has every 
prospect of rising to distinction, desires to marry a 
young lady of income. He is rather tall, dark, healthy, 
good tempered, well cultivated, and a good figure. 

Iva Lex, seventeen, a publican’s daughter, tall, dark, 
clear complexion, considered ‘handsome; can do almost 
anything from cooking a dinner to playing the piano, can 
make herself comfortable in any society, and is a splendid 
singer. Respondent must be a publican’s son, tall, and 
of a loving disposition ; only those who are in earnest 
should reply. 

Onty Davenrer, twenty-three, tall, dark, very hand- 
some, highly educated, and accomplished, of amiable 
disposition and manners, withal domesticated, and would 
adorn any home, character irreproachable. Respondent 
should be of refined tastes, tall, of gentlemanly manuers, 
and education, | © ding a situation under government, or 
engaged in a business. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


J.B. is responded to by—“ Nelly,” who answers his 
description. 

Frep 8. by—“ N.,” twenty-six, 5ft. 2in., brown hair, blue 
eyes, rather stout, and of a loving disposition. 

Haxuiet 8S. by—* Favourite Ned,” twenty-two, tall, 
fair complexion, and a steward in the Navy. 

Epwakp A. by—* Alice ‘I.,” who is all he wishes 
f 


or. 
Lorriz G. by—* A. L.,” Sft 6in., dark complexion, 
brown hair, and good looking. 

J. H. M. by—" A. G.,” twenty, very domesticated and 
economical ; would make a loving wife. 

Joe &. 3. by—* Nancy,” who is everything he re- 
quires. 

Constancy by—‘ Dark-cyed Sailor,” twenty-five, 5it. 
7in., dark-brown hair, blue eyes, loving disposition. 

F.C. M- D. by—** Meggy,” medium height, domesti- 
cated, pretty, fond of home, would make au attectiouate 
wite ; has had a plain education. 

Harry kK, by—* Lillian,” nineteen, tall, fair, violet 
eyes, considered pretty, fond of music and children, 
only daughter, and has 80l. yeary in her own right. 
A.Bert C. by—* Ella,” nineteen, steady, pretty, fond 





was one of the ladies who responded to “ siarold the 
Gunner.” 

MinnIr, seventeen, tall, fair, and well educated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, not positively ugly, and a 
resident in Edinburgh ; an Irishman preterred. 

Emma 8., twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, blue eyes. 
Respondent must be foudot home, dark, a goud mechanic, 
steady, and loviug. 


Lizzir F., twenty-three, short, a domestic, fair, blue 
eyes, can make a home comfortable. Kespondent must 
be dark, about twenty-six, steady, loving, tond of home, 
and a respectable mechanic. 


James W,, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, hand- 
some, good musician. Respondent must be :;ood look- 
ing, medium height, loving, and not over U.venty-one ; 
complexion no ovject. 

Mavupe May, nineteen, tall, rather dark, very fond of 
music and dancing, and domesticated, wouid like to 
marry a tall, fair, gentleman about twenty-five or thirty, 
with a Joving heart. 

Truk BLueE, twenty-one, medium height, dark-brown 
hair and eyes, a good scholar aud very fond of music. Ke- 
spondent must be about nineteen, fair, and of a loving 
disposition. 

WILprFire, nineteen, rather tall, pretty and dark, would 
like to marry a gentleman in Birmingham, who is rather 
tall, from twenty-one to twenty-three, very loving and 
good tempered, and in good circumstances, 

Emma B., nineteen, tall, fair, very fond of music and 
dancing, and of a loving disposition, would like to marry 
a tall, dark young mau who has a little business of his 
own. 

G. B. W., twenty-three, 5ft. Sin., dark and handsome, 
and a tradesman’s sou. Respondent must be about twenty, 
handsome, domesticated, fond of music, aud make a 
loving wife. 

A LonEtr One, twenty-one, medium height, pretty, 
domesticated, and very fond of singing, would like to 
correspond with a youny man who is tall, and of a loving 
disposition. 


Teppr W., thirty, 5ft. 7in., a tradesman, and able to 
keep a wife comfortably, wishes to marry a tall, amiable 
young lady who could make a home happy, must be fond 
of children, 

EsTecix and Latta Rooxu. “ Estelle,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 2in., dark complexion, brown hair, blue eyes, and do- 
mesticated, wishes to murry a tali, dark young man, 
about twenty-four; a respectable mechanic preferred. 
“* Lalla Rookn,” eighteen, dark complexion, brown hair 
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of children, and would try her best to muse Albert's 
home comfortable. 

- MuinstrEL by—‘ Carrie,” who thinks she would just 
suit him; she isa domestic servant, twenty-one, medium 
height, dark, passable looking, could make home happy, 
and is very respectable. 

A. J. by—* B. J. H.,” twenty-nine, medium height, 
fair compiexion, dark hair, fond o: music, of a loving 
disposition, will shortly be going ubroad—service four- 
teen years in Royal Artillery. 

Frep C. by—* Ada,” twenty, medium height, loving, 
fond of home, industrious, would make a good wife, 
rather fair, has a good trade, and thins ** Fred.” could 
suit her. 

Watter S. by—“ Nella,” eighteen, tall, has dark curly 
hair, and is thought pretty, hus learut drawing and 
music, and is very fond of both anu thinks she is the oue 
* Walter ” requires. 

Geoxucr B. by—* Clara,” twenty, rather tall, dark, and 
affectionate, is considered handsome, and an excellent 
singer. ‘Thinks she would suit “George"’ in every 
way. 

Kurert C. 8. is requested to send “ Marina” more 
complete particulars. 

Roya. ‘Ruck wishes to hear from ‘‘ Annie L.” 
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